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Objects of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 

children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general public such united 

efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in 


physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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4Ti1b ESSENCE 


MAY IS CONVENTION MONTH. In a few weeks hundreds 
of parent-teacher members will be packing bags and 
boarding trains or planes for San Francisco. The 
City of the Golden Gate will be host to delegates 
representing millions of Americans who live in the 
North, South, East, and West. 

The bond that holds these millions of members 
together is the bond of caring. It is the love of chil- 
dren that enables them to strive toward all the things 
that matter most. What are these things? Ask any 
group of parent-teacher members at random, and 
their answers will add up to good health, good 
homes, good schools and teachers, good communi- 
ties, and the kind of atmosphere where these can 
flourish. 

The national convention is, of course, a once-a- 
year event. The P.T.A., we know, is a round-the- 
calendar enterprise, so essential a part of life in 
Hometown, U.S.A., that we often take it as much for 
granted as we do street lights and running water. 

Every night in the week is P.T.A. night somewhere 
in America. That night Mr. and Mrs. Citizen get up 
from their dinner table and walk to the schoolhouse, 
to attend to the most important business in the 
world—the rearing and educating of children. 


WHO COMES to parent-teacher meetings? Neighbors, 
fathers, mothers, teachers, friends, anyone who is in- 
terested in children. Our ten million memberships 
include men and women of just about every creed, 
color, and accent that contributes to the infinitely 
rich variety of America. All are welcome; for democ- 

/ racy is the essence of the parent-teacher movement. 
© A. Devaney, Inc. . 
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DF DEMOCRACY 


All have a chance to act on problems that need ac- 
tion, to do what needs doing. In thoughtful, orderly 
fashion all take responsibility for analyzing problems 
and planning constructive action. In the -parent- 
teacher association men and women stretch to full 
civic stature. 

Who are the officers of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion? Again, neighbors, chosen by neighbors. Officers 
are not hand picked by higher-ups. Nobody miles 
away takes a notion that So-and-So should wield the 
gavel in the Hometown Parent-Teacher Association. 
Members do their own nominating and electing; they 
choose their own leaders. For president their choice 
may be Joe Evans, druggist; or Jack Brown, attorney; 
or Mary Elkins, former teacher; or Sue Richmond, 
mother of four. Here is another hallmark of democ- 
racy—the freely elected spokesman. 

During discussions organizational procedure as- 
sures every member full opportunity to express him- 
self. Members can and do speak up, make their voices 
heard and their influence felt. And though the will 
of the majority prevails, the rights of the minority 
are respected. Dissenting opinions are not only pet 
mitted but welcomed. For freedom of speech is one 
of the most cherished articles in our Bill of Rights. 


WHAT bDoES the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers ask of its local units? Not rigid adherence 
to any rigid structure. It asks only that parent-teach- 
er associations be identified as such, for without 
identification there can be little association. It asks 
only that nominal dues be paid, in order to carry on 
the work of the organization. It asks only that units 
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be ever mindful of the Objects of the National Con- 
gress and adhere to its policies—policies that govern 
the educational nature of the program; cooperation 
with other groups; and freedom from commercial, 
sectarian, and partisan involvements. 

These policies for parent-teacher associations have 
not been arbitrarily imposed by any central author- 
ity. They not only reflect the views of the members 
but have grown out of the experience of members 
working in their local units. Based firmly on princi- 
ples, the policies serve as a safeguard against sepa- 
rating people into factions or blocs, against side- 
tracking or compromising their common purposes, 
against permitting superficial differences to become 
divisive. The policies exist today, as they have for 
many years, so that the child welfare program of the 
parent-teacher organization can go on efficiently and 
effectively. 

Just as “free, voluntary cooperation is of the es- 
sence of Americanism’’ (to borrow a phrase from 
George Santayana), so is free, voluntary association 
the essence of the parent-teacher organization. Such 
association has enabled us to accomplish great things 
in the past; it will continue to guide us toward 
greater achievements in the future. 


EA Ea 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE, not in your well-ordered 
home. But it does, at least in homes very much like 
yours. Last year only about one fifth of accidental 
deaths from poisoning occurred in farming or in- 
dustry. The other four fifths took place in what we 
like to call the safety of our homes. How did they 
happen? 

Junior follows his mother about while she does her 
housework. The kerosene Mother is using for clean- 
ing arouses his curiosity. She has poured some of it 
into an ordinary drinking glass. Then the phone 
rings, and Mother puts the kerosene down—just for a 
minute. It is a warm day, and Junior reaches for the 
glass. Before he becomes aware of the taste, he has 
downed half the contents. 

Father has been laid up for a couple of days with 
an upper respiratory infection. In a hurry he tries to 
take his medicine at night without bothering to turn 
on the bathroom light. He runs into worse trouble 
when he gets the wrong bottle and swallows a poison 
instead. 

Eddie, the young explorer, climbs atop the bath- 
room washbowl. Carefully he pulls open the door of 
the medicine chest. A bottle of pink “candies” catches 
his eye. He takes down the bottle and somehow 
twists off the cover. Before he is sure that the “candy” 
doesn’t taste so good, Eddie has chewed up several 
sleeping pills. 

One day Mary surreptitiously wears her new coat 
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No booby traps in your house? No poisons within 
easy reach of little hands? Look again, slowly, to 

be sure. For a moment of heedlessness can be fol- 
lowed by long, long grief. This, multiplied by 
thousands, is the story behind the statistics of 


accidental poisonings. 


CHEMICAL 


Fred V. Hein 


to junior high and gets it badly spotted. Fearing 
parental censure, she attempts some do-it-yourself 
cleaning in the basement. A little later Mary is found 
unconscious by her mother. She has been overcome 
by the fumes of a household cleaning fluid. 


Death in Bottles and Boxes 
i] 

Why did these poisonings take place? Obviously 
there were mistakes in each instance, mistakes of the 
usual kind: (1) failure to store properly; (2) failure 
to read labels, or improper labeling; and (3) failure 
to follow directions or heed warnings. 

Such mistakes occur every day in many American 
homes. Luckily not all of them result in chemical 
casualties—reported as disability or death. But too 
many do. 

Some 250,000 brand-name chemical products are 
now available for home, farm, and industrial use. 
These include insecticides; weed killers; fertilizers; 
paints and solvents; cleaning, polishing, and deodor- 
izing agents; detergents; medicines; and a host of 
other accessories to modern living. Without them to- 
day life would be difficult. Harmless when rightly 
used, they can pack a powerful punch when carelessly 
employed. Indeed their effects can be fatal. 

During the most recent year for which figures are 
available, chemical casualties resulted in more than 
three thousand deaths. Every day an average of four 
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LASUALTIE!S 


people accidentally get enough poison to kill them- 
selves. But the number of fatalities is only part of 
the poisoning problem. It’s estimated that for every 
death there are a hundred and fifty nonfatal cases. 

Tragically, more than a third of the deaths are 
among children—cut down before they have really 
begun to live. Hardest hit is the group under four 
years of age; poisoning annually wipes out more than 
five hundred of these young lives. But older boys and 
girls do not escape. Accidental poisoning kills more 
school children than many of the so-called diseases 
of childhood. " 

Among children, three main groups of poisons ac- 
count for nearly all the serious and fatal poisonings. 
Products such as lead, lye, ammonia, and rat poison 
are the most vicious. Drugs, including aspirin and 
the barbiturates, are next in line. Petroleum prod- 
ucts, among which kerosene is the top killer, are 
almost as deadly. 

Sudden death and disability are sometimes inevi- 
table. The destruction caused by an earthquake, for 
example, cannot be anticipated or prevented. But 
accidental poisoning is completely unnecessary. Every 
case can be anticipated; every case can be prevented 
with a little forethought. 

How can the terrible toll be stopped? Local health 
departments, medical societies, and hospitals are do- 
ing their part. Poison control programs are being set 
up to save lives with speedy service in emergencies. 
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Studies of causes and preventive procedures are be- 
ing conducted. Accidental poisoning is being given 
greater emphasis in health education. 

But these and all other efforts will be of little avail 
without your help. The first responsibility for pre- 
venting accidental poisoning, as in other areas of 
health, rests with the home. It is in the home that 
people swallow the liquids and solids and inhale 
the gases that cause most of our chemical casualties. 


Pounds of Precaution 
eee 


Many things can be done to protect your family 
against these tragedies. Think of your medicine cab- 
inet, for instance. Here is one of the top danger spots 
in any home. Too often it is used not only for first- 
aid supplies and toilet articles but as a place to store 
poisons. Clean out your cabinet frequently. Ruth- 
lessly discard all unused prescriptions and unlabeled 
items. Put medicinal poisons on the highest shelf, out 
of the children’s reach—or, better still, in a locked 
cupboard or closet. Be sure that the containers for 
all such medicines are labeled Poison. As an addi- 
tional precaution put a pin in the cork, or tape the 
lid down. 

Always turn on the light and read the label before 
you take or give medicine. Never leave medicines on 
night stands, dressers, or any other places where 
children may gain access to them. 





The storage of paints and varnishes, cleaning 
agents, insecticides, gardening sundries, and other 
potentially poisonous products can create serious 
hazards. So check on your basement, utility room, 
garage, or any other place where such items may be 
kept. They are dangerous because at certain ages 
children will mouth and swallow a’most anything. 
Keep paints and varnishes, insecticides, cleaning 
fluids, polishes, and the like in locked cupboards, 
preferably in the garage. Use the safest sprays you 
can obtain for your garden, and store them out of 
the reach of children. Should fumigation ever be 
necessary, hire an expert exterminator to do the job. 

Special precautions are important too around the 
kitchen, laundry, and other work areas of your home. 
The same rules apply. Have a definite storage area, 
inaccessible to children, for items that are potentially 
poisonous. Products containing poison should never 
be kept with or near foods. There is always the pos- 
sibility of a mixup. 

The dangers of bacterial food poisoning are still 
with us, particularly during the summer months. 
Bacterial action in foods, speeded up by warm weath- 
er, can be cut down by both heat and cold. Cooking 
helps, but cooked foods should be quickly chilled 
and kept refrigerated until they are used. Use clean, 
covered containers to store dry groceries, flour, ce- 
reals, sugar, and the like. Be sure to buy only pas- 
teurized milk and government-inspected meat. Cook 
pork thoroughly. Confine your home canning to acid 
vegetables and fruits. 


Built-in Safety 


There are three E’s in any safety program—engi- 
neering, education, and enforcement. So far we have 
been talking about engineering—how to keep poisons 
away from children in the home. This E is most im- 
portant because three out of four child poisonings 
occur among one- and two-year-olds. 

As soon as a youngster is old enough to understand 
and obey simple instructions, education becomes 
vital. Specifically he should be taught (1) to keep 
everything but food out of his mouth and (2) to keep 
his hands off all “no-no” objects. We all know that 
in child training we should use “do” as much as pos- 
sible, but there must be “don'ts” as well. And a child 
should learn that violation of a “don’t” will bring 
a prompt penalty. This is enforcement, the third es- 
sential in a safety program. It is especially essential 
in avoiding cases of accidental poisoning. 

Alertness to the suggestions given here and to 
other common-sense precautions will pay off in safety 
for your family. In spite of everything you do, how- 
ever, someone may fall victim to poisoning in your 
home. Then prompt, intelligent action is imperative. 

Call a doctor at once, and start giving first aid 
immediately. 
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For poisons taken internally. First, dilute with a 
large amount of fluid. Second, induce vomiting by 
giving the child warm salt water (a tablespoon to a 
quart of water) or ordinary soapsuds. For corrosive 
poisons, like lye, ammonia, phenol, or strong acids, 
use milk. But remember, if none is handy, you can 
always use water. Whatever the fluid, be sure to give 
plenty—four to seven glassfuls. Tickling the back of 
the child’s throat with your fingers will help him to 
vomit. Repeat this entire process two or three times. 
To control shock and prevent complications keep the 
little victim warm and quiet. 

Follow the same procedure when you are in doubt 
about the poisonous content of, whatever the young- 
ster has swallowed. Common substances like ink, 
furniture polish, and liquid detergent can be dan- 
gerous. But products differ. The child’s age is a 
factor; individual reactions vary. So unless and until 
your doctor advises otherwise, carry out the usual 
dilute-and-washout routine. 

If you have trouble reaching the doctor, try the 
emergency medical service. Your police department 
is another good resource when time is at a premium, 
because its staff is in close touch with emergency 
care facilities. 

For poisons spilled on the skin. Remove the sub- 
stance at once with warm, soapy water. 


For other emergencies. If your child has got poi- 
son into his eyes, flush them out immediately with 
tap water. If he has inhaled poisonous fumes, take 
him out into the fresh air, and give him artificial 
respiration. 

A copy of the Red Cross First Aid Manual kept in 
a readily accessible place is good insurance against 
the serious effects of accidental poisoning, as it is 
against many other emergencies. 


Proper first aid can and will save lives, but pre- 
vention is much the best cure. So by way of summary 
let us review our important earlier suggestions: 

Store potential poisons safely. 

Read labels thoroughly. 

Follow directions carefully. 

Heed warnings exactly. 


As your children become old enough, teach them 
these same four principles. They are your prescrip- 
tion for the prevention of accidental poisoning. And 
following this prescription will help make your home 
safe against chemical casualties. 


Fred V. Hein, well-known consultant in health and 
fitness for the American Medical Association, has had 
wide experience in public school, college, and uni- 
versity teaching. Prominent in several professional 
health groups, he is president-elect of the American 
School Health Association, His writings include a 
textbook on health and articles in many publications. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN 

SPIRITUAL 
DISCOVERY 








MY THREE CHILDREN and I were together, following 
their usual afternoon nap. As they were dressing, I 
sat on one of the beds ready to help with buttons 
and shoestrings. All at once Ruth stopped 

“Where is the really, really me?” she asked, looking 
me straight in the eye. 

Startled a bit, I asked, “What do you mean, Ruth?” 

Here her younger brother interrupted. ‘““That’s a 
silly question. Why, Ruth’s right there by the bed!” 

“Charles,” I said, ‘““Ruth has asked a very thought 
ful question. She is wondering about a part of her- 
self that nobody can see.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth. “You talk about my hands and 
my eyes and my feet. But where is me—the really, 
really me?” 

I was awkward in my response. I now wish I had 
done no more than share with Ruth the wonder she 
was feeling. 

The mood lasted but a few moments. As far as I 
now remember, Ruth did not discuss the question 
with me again until four years later, when she was 
eleven. That evening she had spent an unusually 
long time in the bathtub. Finally she ran into the 
room where I was. “Mother, I made up a poem while 
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© Chicago Public Schools 


Sophia Lyon Fahs 


I was having my bath! Do you want to hear it?” It 
began: 

Where ts the really, really me? 

I’m somewhere, I know, but where can that be? 


I’m not my nose, nor my mouth, nor my eye. 
Oh, where am 1? Oh, where can I be? 


I have often wondered how Ruth first came to ask 
that question. Had she been dreaming during her 
nap? Was she wondering where she had been in her 
dream—on her bed or far away? Had she been won- 
dering about her little three-month-old sister, whose 
lifeless form she had seen and touched? I sensed no 
fear in Ruth’s voice. She didn’t cry or cling to me. 
She seemed like an adventurer into the unknown. 

Are some children by nature more sensitive than 
others to emotional stirrings and intuitive insights? 
Can all children develop spiritual sensitivity—with 
help from grownups, perhaps? Just what can ‘we do 
to nourish a child’s spirit? 

Our answers to these questions depend on what 
we mean by spirit. Psychologists today, when they 
wish to indicate the two parts of a personality, usual- 
ly say “mind and body.”” Sometimes they use two 
Greek words, psyche (mind) and soma (body). Put- 
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ting them together, doctors have coined the word 
psychosomatic, meaning “affecting both mind and 
body.” 

“Mind” used in this way means more than the 
brain. It denotes what used to be commonly called 
the “spirit” or even the “soul.” It means that part of 
us which can be neither seen nor touched with eyes 
and hands, an intangible self filled with feelings 
and thoughts and memories, urges and fears and 
dreams, requiring a third eye and a third ear to un- 
derstand. In short, it means the old-fashioned 
“spirit.” 

The important difference between old and new 
ways of thinking about spirit and body is that we 
used to believe that the two could be separated. It 
is now quite generally agreed by scientists that the 
two are so thoroughly intertwined that the line be- 
tween them cannot be drawn. 

Accepting, then, this modern meaning for the 
word spirit, let us say that spiritual experiences are 
those which especially affect the spirit and that such 
experiences are wholly natural. They may come spon- 
taneously at any moment and at any place—out of 
doors or inside, in the early morning or during the 
night, on the playground, at the breakfast table, in 
a public school as well as in a Sunday school. 


When Young Wonder Awakens 


Probably children often have important spiritual 
experiences that their parents or teachers know noth- 
ing about, experiences they may have done nothing 


unusual to inspire. A child discovers something. He 
remembers something. And it startles him, arouses 
his curiosity, stirs his feelings. 

Living in a society where high value is put on 
acquiring material goods, we need to counter the 
appetite for things. We need to listen to the yearn- 
ings of the spirit. We need to accent the intangible. 
This is what a gifted teacher, Mrs. Martin, tried to 
do for a highstrung, brilliant boy in her class. 

They had been studying the story of evolution. 
Chris was already steeped in scientific knowledge. 
With surprising ease and gusto he mouthed the long 
names of various evolving animals. His mastery of 
the subject almost gave Mrs. Martin a feeling of in- 
feriority. Yet impressed by his knowledge as she was, 
she felt Chris was lacking in one thing, the most 
important thing of all—a sensitivity to the wonder 
of the creative process of change. He did not identify 
himself with it in any emotional or philosophical 
way. So she tried to stir a sense of wonder by de- 
scribing, from the point of view of an amoeba, what 
might have been involved when it turned into a 
multicellular animal—when it wanted to be more 
than an amoeba. Presently Chris leaped to his feet. 


“Mrs. Martin, do you mean that an amoeba could 
think?” 
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“Well, Chris,” she said hesitantly, “I guess perhaps 
I do.” 

In his excitement, teetering on his toes, Chris 
replied, “I am afraid I'll have to disagree with you.” 
The other children listened openmouthed. 

“That's fine,” said Mrs. Martin. “Tell me why. 
Would you agree that an amoeba, when he wanted 
to be more than an amoeba, was beginning to think?” 

“No!” said Chris. “The amoeba was only adjusting 
to changing conditions in his environment.” 

“But,” asked Mrs. Martin, “why did the amoeba 
want to adjust if he wasn’t thinking?” 

“Why? Because he didn’t want to die.” 

“If he didn’t want to die and he was trying not 
to die, couldn’t he have been doing at least a little 
bit of thinking? When you want anything you 
haven't got, and it’s hard to get, don’t you have to 
think?” 

“Well, yes,” Chris admitted somewhat reluctantly. 

This brief account may give the unfair impression 
that Mrs. Martin was hurrying Chris into agreement 
with her. Actually she was trying to get Chris to see 
the creative wonder in evolution. She felt that he 
had accepted certain formulas without giving the 
words any imaginative meaning. 

Mrs. Martin is well supported by modern scientists 
in her belief that the process of evolution involves 
elements of creative wonder. The Darwinian formu- 
las of natural selection, the survival of the fittest, no 
longer seem adequate to today’s students of science. 
Modern zoologists show an impressive respect for the 
lowest forms of life. They say that even bacteria 
have feelings and purpose. The mystery of creation 
that men used to picture as coming only from a super- 
natural realm seems to pervade the whole of the liv- 
ing universe. Surely, as John Drinkwater has written, 
“wonder has come down from alien skies upon the 
midst of us.” 


Old Mysteries Remain 


Every child will grow in spirit when he discov- 
ers for himself that, after learning all he can about 
even the smallest thing, he will still stand face to 
face with the impenetrable. And like Einstein, the 
child may find this impenetrable realm one that 
manifests both wisdom and harmony. 

Spiritually nourishing experiences can result from 
contacts with people, animals, and things of all 
kinds. What is commonly called “God’s wonder 
world” is not all beautiful and good. Children can 
grow spiritually through experiences with tragedy 
as well as with love, through seeing ugliness as well 
as beauty. 

According to an ancient legend, it was an experi- 
ence first with an old man, then with a sick man, 
and then with a dead man that awakened the spirit 
of Buddha and impelled him to renounce his wealth 
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and home in order to search for the true meaning of 
life. 

Some years ago, during World War II, a Quaker 
teacher was telling her second-grade children about 
the plight of the Japanese Americans who were in- 
terned in concentration camps in our country. In the 
discussion that followed, someone asked, “I wonder 
how the Japanese children feel about this war?” 
Many comments were made. Finally one boy rose 
from his chair and, twisting his arms over his head, 
summed up for the whole class the large feeling they 
were reaching after. 

“I think kids is pretty much the same every place— 
kids in China and Russia and Japan and Germany. 
We all love our mothers and our daddies and our 
friends. We all fight sometimes. We all feel pretty 
much the same way about things. War is everybody’s 
fault. And we’re all mad, and some of us is madder 
than the rest.” 


God's Gift of Life 


A second-grade Sunday school class had been en- 
joying a pleasant Easter morning in the glen beside 
their church, gathering things that, as the teacher 
had put it, reminded them of God. They ran back to 
their classroom carrying bundles of budded twigs, 
blades of grass, new leaves, dandelions, a violet or 
two, and grape hyacinths. 

“These things are all living,” said Mrs. Duffee, the 
teacher. “‘Isn’t there anything else out there?” 

“Sure! Lots of things.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Dirt, stones, lots of dead leaves.” 

“Why didn’t you bring back any of them?” 

“Because they’re rotted. They’re dead. They’re 
no good.” 

“Where are they? Where are the dead leaves?” 

“They're in piles, mostly under the trees and 
where the flowers are growing.” 

“What is happening to those leaves?” 

At this point Eleanor’s and Steve’s eyes shone. 
They shouted simultaneously, ‘““They’re being food 
for the flowers! They’re feeding them.” 

You could almost see a new idea sprouting in the 
minds of these children. The leaves, the dirt, the 
stones were some good, after all. They were still a 
little alive. The children began talking of some 
things as being more alive than others. 

They ran back to the glen, and this time they 
brought back stones, pebbles, handfuls of dirt, and 
dry leaves. They arranged them in a line on the table 
—the most alive things at one end and the most dead 
at the other. Then they realized the line should be 
a circle; the dead and the living could not be sepa- 
rated. Their thinking about the world and about 
God began to include an entire process—living and 
dying, growing and decaying, planting seeds, feed- 
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ing life, blooming life, aging life, dying life, and 
then the planting and growing beginning anew. 
What an exciting experience for the children and 
their teacher! These seven-year-olds discovered for 
themselves not merely that the world contains beauty 


and wonder but that an invisible tie binds all things 
together. Thus they began building for themselves a 
philosophy of life that would be elastic enough and 
living enough to include everything, both the seen 
and the unseen. 


Such nourishing spiritual experiences are natural 
enough, but are they commonly recognized or en- 
couraged? Our present-day culture tempts us with 
too many secondhand, passive experiences. It is so 
easy for both adults and children to be entertained 
by the fleeting scenes on television and movie screens 
that all too few of us take the trouble to delve first- 
hand into the nature of the world around us. 

Although spiritual experiences are natural, they 
are also elusive and often difficult to talk about. 
They can’t be put on a report card. To paraphrase 
Jesus, we cannot say “Lo, here, or lo, there!’’ For 
spiritual experiences are intimate, personal, and often 
pretty well hidden. Yet we know that they are real— 
as real as “the really, really me” Ruth was seeking. 





Throughout her rich and productive life Sophia 
Lyon Fahs has devoted herself to church and reli- 
gious activities. Parents of every faith know and value 
her books on children’s spiritual development, in- 
cluding her recent The Old Story of Salvation (Bea- 
con Press). Mts. Fahs is curriculum consultant for 
the Council of Liberal Churches. 





Bonaro W. Overstreet 
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PERHAPS the easiest way to characterize the dangers 
of our time would be simply to recite “Something 
old, something new .. .” For these dangers are old 
and are new. 

They are old, we might say, in essence. Dictator- 
ship, crime, ignorance, mental illness, man’s obtuse 
or calculated inhumanity to man, man’s self-decep- 
tions and self-justifications—reciting these, we are 
tempted to declare “There’s nothing new under the 
sun.” 

Even as we speak, however, something new is 
likely to cross between us and the sun. It might be, 
for example, a jet plane, radar-controlled. For the 
dangers of our time are new in the means used for 
destructive ends. They are new also in the spread and 
in the terrible conclusiveness of the effects of these 
means. Perhaps it was not a jet plane but the mush- 
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room-shaped cloud of an atomic explosion that came 
between us and the sun. 

Just forty years ago there was published in this 
country a translation of the Danish book by Arthur 
Christensen, Politics and Crowd Morality. I picked 
up this book again the other day and reread certain 
passages, and the words seemed to come from a long 


way off, a long time ago. 


Forty years—scarcely a big enough slice of time to 
make a work of very considerable insight seem dated. 
Yet Christensen’s work did seem dated, almost quaint, 
because I opened to these words: “Fatal mistakes 
may be committed in the social as well as the political 
sphere, but society has a long life, and time to make 
good what is wrong.” 

As I read I felt a twinge of homesickness (if I may 
call it that) for the pre-atomic age, for the time when 
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a realistic scholar could say in confident good faith, 
“Society has a long life, and time to make good what 
is wrong.” 

’ that makes the dan- 
gerous “old” different from what it ever was before: 
Time has closed in around us. We cannot afford, 
now, to make too many mistakes that call for slow 
correction. And there is one mistake we dare not 
make at all—that of starting, or letting anyone else 
start, an atomic war. 


This is the dangerous “new’ 


How Great a Change 


Thirty-three years after Christensen’s book ap- 
peared—that is, the length of time that the diction- 
ary calls one generation—Harold Lasswell wrote, in 
Power and Personality: “Even today our physicists 
cannot guarantee the total destruction of mankind. 
It is not absolutely certain that chain reactions will 
reach an uncontrollable pitch of activity and end 
the story of the earth in a cloud of radioactive dust. 
Nor is it absolutely sure that biological warfare will 
exterminate each and every man, woman, and child.” 

Lasswell does not write these extraordinary sen- 
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Clear and Presen 


Danger 


A man’s fears—what they are and how he manages them— 
will tell you something about the sturdiness 
of his spirit. A nation’s fears, no less than a man’s, 


are a measure of its spiritual robustness. 


tences to recommend that we take a chance on the 
slim margin between total and almost total disaster 
and plunge ahead toward atomic war. He writes to 
warn us. “So long as the expectation of total destruc- 
tion is not entirely credible, the rulers of a despotic 
state may prefer the gamble of victorious war to the 
certainty of losing power at home.” 

This is danger—and not a sort from which we can 
safely turn our faces and thoughts. It is dangey that 
bids us employ, for the saving of mankind, every bit 
of political wisdom, courage, and creative imagina- 
tion we can focus on the international scene. 

A few pages further on in his book, moreover, Lass- 
well points up another facet of hard reality: “We 
must not lose sight of the fact that even certainty 
of annihilation cannot protect us from the paranoid 
in a position of power who could imagine no grander 
exit than using the globe as a gigantic funeral pyre. 
And the paranoid need not be the leader of a great 
state. He can be the head of a small state or even of 
a small gang. 

“Even a modicum of security . . . calls for the dis- 
covery, neutralization, and eventual prevention of 
the paranoid. And this calls for the overhauling of 
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our whole inheritance of social institutions for the 
purpose of disclosing and eliminating the social fac- 
tors that create these destructive types.” 

This, too, is danger—and, again, not of a sort from 
which we can turn our faces or thoughts. It bids us 
employ, for the saving of mankind, every insight we 
have into the workings of human personality and of 
social influences upon that personality. It is in the 
confronting of this danger that our tradition of po- 
litical freedom and our new psychological knowledge 
must form their creative alliance. It is here that we 
must enlist the best intelligence and deepest com- 
passion of every sound human being within reach. 


Subdivisions of Danger 


We have been writing about the gigantic danger 
of atomic war. To concentrate exclusively on this, 
however, is to condemn ourselves to either emotional 
paralysis or a simple wish to escape doom. It casts us 
in the role of the small girl who, returning from 
school after an air-raid drill, pleads with her mother, 
“Can't we go somewhere where there isn’t any sky?” 

If we are to have the sort of courage that Plato 
defined as “wisdom concerning danger,” we need to 
look at the subdivisions of this gigantic threat. We 
need to find where we can begin to wedge in and 
make a difference—by what we ask of those in au- 
thority, what we do in our own areas of influence, 
and what we contagiously are in our own mental 
and emotional make-up. Without attempting to an- 
alyze, then, or even name all the dangers that today 
invite our wisdom, we can at least look at some of 
the types. 

There is the danger posed by the presence of ac- 
tive Communists among us—and we dare not ignore 
this fact. These Communists even enjoy, right now, 
certain advantages that we need to understand. Since 
they are few in number, we tend to judge their pos- 
sible influence as we have always judged that of any 
erratic or extreme minority. We think of that influ- 
ence as something to which we can remain fairly in- 
different because it cannot do much harm. 

This traditional attitude of ours—sound enough 
in most cases, and part and parcel of our freedom— 
simply does not fit the present case. It ignores the 
fact that those who are Communists today in this 
country represent the hard, disciplined core of the 
movement. They are those who “neither slumber nor 
sleep.” It ignores also the fact that a hidden, dis- 
guised minority is a very different thing from an 
open minority. Even a few unidentified enemies in 
key places can do incalculable harm. Even a few 
in the nagging role of troublemakers can disrupt the 
democratic processes of voluntary groups, if we do 
not exercise wisdom concerning danger. 

The Communists enjoy other advantages as well. 
They stand to profit by our reaction against our own 
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irrational extremes of anti-Communist zeal—if this 
reaction turns into indolence (to recall last month’s 
article) instead of active reasonableness. They stand 
to profit by our very hunger for peace, by the likeli- 
hood that we will respond to every appearance of 
international amity by a wish not to “upset the apple 
cart” with undue criticism of Communists. They 
stand to profit—and have profited enormously—by 
the “cold civil war” that has set group against group 
over the very issue of dealing with Communists. 

This brings us to another subdivision of our gi- 
gantic danger: extreme factionalism among ourselves. 
Such factionalism has at many points become exag- 
gerated, vituperative, and encouraging to those whose 
personality structures are geared to fear and hatred 
or whose personal ambitions thrive on public fear 
and hatred. Thus it is going to take a large, patient 
reasonableness on the part of a great many individ- 
uals and groups—local and national, official and un- 
official—to restore law, order, and decent generosity 
to our processes of thought and the words we speak 
about one another. 

A further danger has lain in the actual clumsiness 
of many of our security measures. Many times these 
measures have seemed to miss the important and 
focus on the irrelevant; and they have been so vari- 
ously interpreted and applied as to become measures 
of whim and bias rather than of calm, considered, 
predictable policy. 

Another danger—and the last one that we can 
crowd in here—comes very close home to all of: us 
who live and move among people in family and com- 
munity. This is the danger inherent in the acute un- 
happiness of individuals, the sort of disruptive un- 
happiness that is a forerunner of deep mental and 
emotional disturbance. Crime, delinquency, mental 
illness are the various fruits of such unhappiness. But 
so likewise are malice, rumormongering, ruthlessness, 
fanaticism. So likewise is the kind of hostility that is 
passed down like a painful legacy from parent to 
child, from teacher to student, from manager to sub- 
ordinate. Against this sort of danger we need to 
focus not only our personal generosity and under- 
standing but also our society’s resources of new 
psychological insight. 

Love of country, in brief, must involve a steady, 
informed, emotionally balanced resistance to what- 
ever threatens the continuance or the integrity of 
the country we love. Love that ignores danger is no 
real love. Love that goes hysterical in the face of 
danger or sees as dangerous only what is a pro- 
jection of its own biases is no proper love for a 
time like this. Nor is love that sees only the gigantic 
danger about which it can directly do nothing, and 
refuses to see the many subdivisions of that danger, 
about which practical things can be done. This is a 
love that irresponsibly cries havoc but does not re- 
sponsibly help to create a safer tomorrow. 
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e I want to remark on your comments about class 
size, especially your mention of a university class of 
five hundred. Don’t you think teachers and princi- 
pals who have worked for years with children can 
set the maximum size of a class in which effective 
teaching can take place? 

I would like you to read “Teacher Load” in the 
February 1956 N.E.A. Journal. According to this 
article the N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers has asked for a teacher-pupil ratio of one to 
twenty-five and a class size of not more than thirty 
pupils. The N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards have also 
urged that efforts be made to limit classes to not 


more than twenty-five pupils. 
Of course, you can shrug this all off as “wishful 


thinking.” You can believe these educators don’t 
know what they’re talking about. But do you hon- 
estly think putting fifty or more children in a class- 
room will get more college graduates to take up 
teaching? 

I notice the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion did not endorse the Bay City Plan. As the article 
“What Is a Teacher?” in Look for February 21, 1956, 
points out: “Fifty children inside of four walls are 
too many, no matter how many adults are present.” 


—Mrs. M. S. 


Let me introduce another voice, that of Alvin C, 
Eurich, noted educator and vice-president of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. Speaking 
at the meeting of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation last February, Dr. Eurich questioned three 
assumptions commonly made about teachers and 
teaching: 

1. The assumption that all teachers are alike. “It 
is curious,” he said, “in the light of our general 
acceptance of individual differences in students, that 
we do not also assume individual differences among 
teachers. The teaching programs of all schools are 
geared to meet the differences in capacity and talent 
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of students, and perhaps the same techniques should 
be applied to teachers.” 

2. The assumption that for most effective learning 
there should be one teacher for every twenty-five 
high school or thirty elementary school students. 
The preponderance of evidence collected over fifty 
years by the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
Dr. Eurich said, indicates that the burden of proof 
is on the proponents of small classes and that in the 
light of this evidence “the size of the class ought to 
be directly related to the ability of the teachers.” 

3. The assumption that teachers must do every- 
thing except janitorial work. Every other profession 
and occupation assumes that the finest work “results 
from group effort in which various people with dif- 
ferent talents contribute what each can do best.” 

Now although Dr. Eurich may be a prophet he is 
not the law. We certainly should listen most respect- 
fully to the voice of experience as represented by 
N.E.A. departments and the N.E.A. Journal. But I 
doubt that either the department members or the 
editors would claim to be the “last, final word” on 
class size. On an issue for which there is no body of 
scientific evidence, it is the better part of wisdom 
to take a nonrigid position. 

Suppose you find yourself with a school board that 
declares: “Who says thirty is the maximum number 
of pupils per class? We can’t hire enough qualified 
teachers to maintain that ratio. Teachers in paro- 
chial schools handle classes of fifty and even seventy. 
Why can’t you?” Then where are you? Rigidity may 
pave the way for a taxpayer revolt, sweeping away 
the progress for which you have worked so hard. 

The Bay City, Michigan, teacher’s aide program 
came under sharp debate at Atlantic City. That's 
good, too. Meanwhile in Pittsburgh fifth-graders are 
learning French from one teacher via television. And 
in the Evanston, Illinois, Township High School 
scores of teen-agers are taking courses by closed- 
circuit television. 

Amid all these experiments in school practice is 
it wise to declare for a rigid ratio on class size? 
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e If people are as anxious to have good teachers as 
they say they are, why don’t they do something about 
the popular view of teachers? How can we interest 
young people in becoming teachers when movies and 
TV present them either as Milquetoasts or as hard- 
faced tyrants? Why doesn’t the N.E.A. protest these 
public caricatures? —K. S. 


Might be a good idea, at that! 

Recently I went to a preview of the new movie 
version of Our Miss Brooks. I went fearing this film 
might deal a blow to education, but you can rest 
easy. The blow it deals won’t hurt education, though 
. it may send the motion picture industry tottering 
toward the grave. 

As a lifelong film fan, with a record of attendance 
going back to The Perils of Pauline, I can testify that 
Our Miss Brooks ranks at the bottom of the bottom. 
The scenes appear to have been shot hurriedly for 
television and then absent-mindedly pieced together 
into a lengthy bore. The script has Eve Arden tell 
us she is an English teacher, yet only one brief, 
inept scene takes place in the classroom. We can be 
thankful that Miss Brooks has left the school build- 
ing and now continues her endless pursuit of Mr, 
Boynton outside the grounds. 

What a gallery of teachers writers have given us 
in recent years! The correct Miss Dove; that mission- 
ary to today’s savages, Mr. Dadier of The Blackboard 
Jungle; the mild but clever Mr. Peepers; the gentle 
but courageous teacher in Thurber’s The Male Ani- 
mal; and the teacher-husband in A Letter to Three 
Wives. England gave us the lovable, outdated Mr. 
Chips; the Ethel Barrymore teacher in The Corn Is 
Green; and the pathetic classroom tyrant of The 
Browning Version. Currently we have some other 
teachers on view in Picnic—Irma Kronkite and Chris- 
tine Schoenwalder. 

What do these teachers have in common? Chiefly 
their differences, but we can also recall a few simi- 
larities. All give devotion to their job and to youth. 
The British teachers in fiction search out and serve 
the gifted. The Americans apply their talents with 
zeal to those most difficult to teach. Chiefly among 
the men will be found the figure of the meek teacher 
who rises to heights of courage in defense of human 
rights (The Male Animal and A Letter to Three 
Wives). Mr. Chips and Miss Dove are daguerreo- 
types come to life. Picnic and Our Miss Brooks give 
us that tired old stereotype of the man-chaser. 

Do the teachers on film and TV bear any resem- 
blance to the teacher shown in the February 21 issue 
of Look or in Life’s photo documentaries? Not much. 
Our popular arts lag far behind reality. When will 
writers discover that nearly half of our women teach- 
ers today are married, that for young teachers mar- 
riage is both normal and common, and that large 
numbers of men devote their lives to teaching? 
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When will the popular arts discover real gold in 
the conflicts and crises that arise daily in nearly 
every school? Why don’t writers use opportunities 
wide open to them? And why don’t they people their 
stories with real teachers? 


e Recently three of our larger schools had their 
teaching principals elevated to supervising princi- 
pals At the time I thought it was a good idea, for 
the duties of a teaching principal are such as to keep 
him out of the classroom much of the time anyway. 
Now, however, I’m undecided. Considering the 
teacher shortage, it seems a waste to take a teacher 
out of the classroom and make him a glorified office 
boy. 

All three schools would be able to afford compe- 
tent office help for probably less than the salary of 
the three supervising principals. Clerical help would 
relieve a teaching principal of many duties. Also 
the other teachers could ask the office workers for 
many kinds of help that they could not or would 
not ask of a supervising principal. 

Which system would most benefit pupils and 
teachers? —Mrs. A. H. 


I sent your question to Robert W. Eaves, execu- 
tive secretary of the N.E.A. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals (and formerly principal of 
the school attended by my daughter). He replies: 


Your letter raises an extremely important question— 
“What kind of leadership should be provided in the ele- 
mentary school?” 


School systems vary in their answer. Some have teach- 
ing principals who both teach and handle the administra- 
tive details of the school’s operation. Other systems have 
full-time principals who, working without the help of a 
secretary, sometimes are so burdened with administrative 
details that they do become “glorified office boys.” Still 
other systems have full-time principals who are provided 
with clerks and, in some cases, assistant principals. 

Wherever possible, educators have been moving toward 
this third arrangement, placing a full-time principal at 
the head of the school and giving him clerical help. This 
trend has developed because of the increasing complexity 
of the elementary school program. There is an increasing 
number of specialists serving the schools—psychologists, 
reading consultants, speech correctionists, school librari- 
ans, and music, art, and physical education teachers. To 
be effective, their work must be coordinated with that of 
the classroom teachers and with the individual needs of 
the pupils. 

There is a growing trend toward greater autonomy for 
the individual school, placing increased responsibility 
upon the unit for planning its own curriculum. There is 
a great demand for better trained teachers who, in turn, 
need a professionally competent leader to work with them 
on a continuing basis. And there is growing public in- 
terest in the schools—an interest that demands a dynamic 
program of cooperative action on the part of each school. 

These are all jobs that demand the competence of a 
professionally trained principal. And they demand the 
full-time attention of that principal... . 

Every community is presented with individual problems 
in providing this combination of professional leadership 
and clerical help. 

—WILLIAM D. BoUTWELL 
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It was a thoughtful little boy who as 
a gift for Father’s Day—June 17 this 
year—gave that extra-special man in 
the house a month’s subscription to 
whatever odd jobs he wanted done. 
(Dad, you might carelessly-on-purpose 
leave this item around where Junior 
and Sis might just happen to see it!) 
Come to think of it, Mom too might 
appreciate a gift like this on her day— 
May 13. 


Does your toddler stutter? Ignore it. 
If you scold or make an issue of his 
faltering speech, you may make him 
self-conscious about talking, and then 
he may develop a serious handicap. 

Stammering is not at all uncommon 
among young children. It occurs when 
a child understands more words than 
he can speak. What to do about it? 
Be as relaxed as possible and in a 
year or two, when his speaking vocabu- 
lary catches up with his understand- 
ing vocabulary, he’ll overcome the 
halting talk. 


“A helicopter loaded with misery” 
is a health expert’s description of the 
housefly. For centuries these pests have 
spread typhoid, dysentery, cholera, and 
other human ills. Though flies can de- 
velop resistance to insecticides, includ- 
ing DDT, they have no defense against 
one weapon—good sanitation. To 
spearhead community-wide drives 
against this winged foe, Edward R. 
Reinig, writing in Today’s Health, sug- 
gests the formation of fly-control com- 
mittees made up of public officials and 
private citizens. 

What steps should be urged? Elimi- 
nation of breeding places (open 
dumps, trash piles, and heaps of rot- 
ting vegetable and animal matter). 
Regular garbage collections. The use 
of enclosed pickup trucks and land- 


WORTH A TRY 


fill-type dumps. Twice-weekly clean- 
ups and disposal of waste at hatcheries, 
slaughterhouses, canneries, and similar 


establishments. 


Uncle Sam’s nieces and nephews— 
who now number some _ 160,000,000 
plus—have a dental bill that amounts 
to almost one and a half billion dol- 
lars a Harold Hillen- 
brand, secretary of the American Den- 
tal Association. Research could cut 
down the toll of tooth decay and other 
dental ills that this bill represents. Un- 
happily, however, funds for the neces- 
sary study are inadequate, Dr. Hillen- 
brand pointed out. In a plea for a 
laboratory offensive against dental 
woes, he gave special mention to the 
need for research on crooked teeth, 
dentifrices, and a sugar that will not 
cause tooth decay. 


year, says Dr. 


Teen-agers in suburban Chicago are 
putting out their own magazine, Atom. 
“We thought there was a need for a 
teen-age publication,” explained Edi- 
tor Joe Sugarman, who can point to a 
circulation of five thousand. The first 
issue, a thirty-four pager, included a 
picture story of a local radio station 
and an article on the origin of jazz. 
Among the experts on the teen-age 
staff are a first-rate auto-editor and a 
young photographer who has his own 
business. 


Where there are community disturb- 
ances there may also be disturbed peo- 
ple, the police of Arlington, Virginia, 
have learned. To get training for calls 
that may involve victims of mental af- 
fliction, the Arlington officers signed 
up several months ago for a special 
course in handling the mentally ill. 
Local psychologists and _ psychiatrists 
gave instruction free of charge, and a 
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unit of the National Association for 
Mental Health not only cooperated in 
the program but offered to assist other 
police departments interested in carry- 
ing out similar projects. Report 
from Police Athletic League, New 
York City: High on the “What I Want 
Most” list of many teen-age boys is a 
summer-vacation job. Last year police- 
men in the League obligingly applied 
their sleuthing skills to tracking down 
part-time work for young job seekers. 


You have an aversion to sharing your 
home with an army of ants? Try paint- 
ing colorless liquid ant-killer around 
the outside of the house in an unbrok- 
en strip about two inches wide. One 
of the best places to apply the insecti- 
cide is just above the basement wall, 
where children and pets are not likely 
to brush against the potent defense. 
For good measure brush a coat on the 
underside of the top steps of the porch. 
If the ants break over the line, bolster 
the defenses by giving the strip an- 
other coat of the lethal liquid. 


Maneuvering tots up and down 
curbs, on and off buses is not easy. But 
resist the temptation to seize the tiny 
walker by the hand and yank him up 
or down. You may bring on pulled 
elbow, a condition common among 
children under eight, according to 
physicians H. Kelvin Magill and Alex- 
ander P. Aitken. A physician can ma- 
nipulate the bone and ligaments back 
into place. Occasionally, in moving 
their arms, children themselves may 
bring the elbow back into position. 


Sleek and gossamer-sheer. But, oh, 
how they snag! Hose, we mean. To 
prevent exasperating and expensive 
snags, try wearing gloves when you 
wash your best hose. 
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Marjorie F. Taylor 


IN A SMALL FILIPINO VILLAGE there is a little boy 
who will now grow to sturdy manhood. Just a few 
years ago he was a sickly, wailing child, weakening 
daily from incipient tuberculosis and covered with 
the running sores of yaws, a crippling tropical dis- 
ease. But today he has taken his place in family and 
community life with new vitality, normal interests, 
and every expectation of becoming a good citizen of 
the young Philippine Republic. He also has a new 
name. No longer does he answer to “Juan”; he is 
“Unicef Mandilljuaro.” 

Perhaps some day this boy will meet an American 
his own age, and the American will smile at that 
name. It will be, one can anticipate, a smile of re- 
membered sharing. For during his own school days 
in the United States, he helped support the great 
world-wide child welfare program of UNICEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

UNICEF is today, curiously enough, a “trade- 
mark” name. The “E” that once stood for “Emer- 
gency” is considered important only for pronuncia- 
tion! The recognition of the vast needs of the world’s 
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An Arab mother and her child are waiting for milk at a 
UNICEF distribution center in Nazareth. 


children has led to long-term projects. Two out of 
every three children across the world live in the 
shadows of disease and malnutrition, their physical 
and mental capacities warped, their opportunities for 
self-development sharply limited. Yet they, with our 
children, are marching steadily toward a time when 
they must take hold of the problems of peace and 
war and the elusive question of what purposes the 
world’s resources must serve. 

Thus no longer is UNICEF a temporary project of 
the United Nations. Since 1953 it has been set up, 
by vote of the General Assembly, as a regular, con- 
tinuing agency, known officially as the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Yet it is not supported by the 
United Nations budget but by voluntary contribu- 
tions from governments, individuals, and nongovern- 
mental organizations throughout the world. Through 
the sale of UNICEF greeting cards, through projects 
like “Trick or Treat” in America or community pro- 
grams in other nations, it gathers its funds to keep its 
far-flung welfare operations going. At present 
UNICEF is working~in ninety-two countries and de- 
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pendent territories. Since its beginning in 1947, it 
has given assistance to mothers and children in well 
over a hundred countries. 

UNICEF, then, is not charity but a self-help pat- 
tern of cooperation. Its aid, requested by govern- 
ments as well as by other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, notably the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Technical Assistance program, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the Department 
of Social Affairs, has enabled many countries to carry 
on their own programs. Every country that receives 
UNICEF help contributes a like amount, or more, 
from its own funds. And the whole operation is ex- 
tremely profitable to the recipient, more so than 
many business or industrial enterprises. Half a mil- 
lion dollars contributed by UNICEF often increases 
the productive capacity of a nation or area, by re- 
placing illness with health, so that the economic 
gains far exceed the original investment. And who 
can calculate the benefits of progress, hope, and self- 
reliance it brings to the citizens? 


Poverty and Plague 
LOCATE 


The intense pressures of emergency operations to 
save war-weakened children are leveling off, like 
flood waters after the torrential burst of destruction 
has subsided. But those experiences did uncover vast 
areas of need, not only in the war-shattered cities and 
villages of Europe and around the Pacific but in the 
substandard communities of dependent territories 
and in the nations newly raised to self-rule. Here 
economic and social progress were threatened by the 
widespread ‘“‘mass plagues” of tuberculosis, yaws, 
trachoma (a disease attacking the eyes, which pro- 
duces total blindness in seven out of ten victims), 
crippling malnutrition, malaria. 


© UNICEF 


Seven-months-old Donaldo is 
being weighed at a health center 
on the outskirts of Managua, 
Nicaragua. The center came into 
being when a group of mothers 
rallied around a UNICEF 
milk-feeding program. 
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How can a nation hope to support itself when liv- 
ing conditions for more than 50 per cent of its popu- 
lation are substandard? When “home” is a mud hut, 
the source of income two or three acres of starved 
land ploughed with primitive implements? When a 
man’s inability to read and write adds shame to the 
heart and sharpens suspicion and distrust of all who 
are stranze and of all that is new ? 

In the hands of the more privileged nations were 
antibiotics and BCG, a vaccine for tuberculosis dis- 
covered in France fifty years ago. Here there was a 
knowledge of cheap, mass-produced insecticides and 
drugs for malaria, trachoma, and yaws. There were 
quite ordinary processes for the production of pow- 
dered milk, for concentrated foods and vitamins. 
There were food surpluses. Most of all, there were 
people with training, experience, and a love of their 
fellow men who saw that the basic requirement for 
peace was the self-dependency of people. When peo- 
ple are reasonably free of the encompassing struggle 
to sustain a bare existence—only then can we bring 
meaning to the words and promises of freedom. 

The United Nations specialized agencies, with 
their international teams of experts, have established 
cooperative procedures with voluntary agencies in a 
score or more of the privileged nations. The results 
have been something more than spectacular. Because 
UNICEF and the cooperating agencies have brought 
health, hope, and comfort to millions of families, the 
centuries-old superstitions, fears and suspicions, prim- 
itive sanitary conditions, and stunting customs are 
dramatically yielding to modern techniques. The ex- 
perience of little Unicef Mandilljuaro has been 
shared by sixty million other TB-threatened children. 
Nearly five million of his contemporaries have been 
healed of yaws by a single shot of penicillin, now 
costing five cents. In Korea, still war ravaged, milk 


















supplied by UNICEF is reaching more than two mil- 
lion children a day. Without levy upon a single na- 
tion, group, or individual, UNICEF has contributed 
to 162 milk-drying and pasteurization plants in stra- 
tegic spots across the world and protected more than 
twelve million people from malaria by providing 
DDT. Ninety-eight hundred rural maternal and 
child welfare centers have been established. 

Dramatic as these results are, it is the principle by 
which UNICEF came into being and continues its 
work that is perhaps the clearest directive to the 
road to peace. Basically that principle can be de- 
scribed in a single word—love. In a world of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, we can no longer pursue the paths 
of violence, heed the dictates of hate, permit the en- 
slavement of half the world’s peoples at hopelessly 
marginal subsistence levels. We must bring up chil- 
dren to live, not to die. For the first time in history 
there have been enough people of active faith, prac- 
tical compassion, and adequate training to dare face 
this Goliath task. 


The Children Still Laugh 


One of the most moving and effective single dem- 
onstrations of good will took place when Danny 
Kaye, that prince of comedians, traveled forty thou- 
sand miles around the world for UNICEF. He was 
charged with a single assignment: to see if the chil- 
dren still laughed and, when they did, to bring back 
their pictures. He filmed them under conditions and 
in physical distress where smiles had been lost. 
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All through India, Thailand, Burma, Korea, 
Hong Kong, and Japan, he visited scores of UNICEF 
stations and recorded the children’s laughter as they 
swarmed about this twentieth-century Pied Piper. 
The picture he brought back, Assignment Children, 
tells a classic, unforgettable story. 

As Danny Kaye leaves laughter in his wake, so 
nations now strong enough to carry on their own 
programs have turned to help UNICEF. Many of 
them have set up national committees for UNICEF. 
Fifty international voluntary organizations, most of 
them with American representatives, now serve as a 
consultative committee with UNICEF's Executive 
Board. They contribute their special experiences to 
the problems faced by UNICEF. They spread in- 
formation about its projects among their member- 
ships, and they study and suggest how to make more 
effective use of voluntary resources. 


Of Seeds and Harvests 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is, 
of course, especially sensitive to the idea and pur- 
poses of UNICEF. Our Objects ally us to its princi- 
ples; our program can only intensify our interest and 
responsibility to act for children who are growing 
up with our children. Through the informational 
literature constantly being released by the U.S. Com- 
mittee for UNICEF we can provide our children 
with accurate accounts of the lives and surroundings 
of boys and girls their own age in communities far 
removed by distance and by ways of living. Working 
with and for UNICEF means traveling across differ- 
ences as one walks across a ploughed field—a field 
ready and waiting for the seeds of understanding. 

High above the East River, on the twenty-fourth 
floor of the United Nations Secretariat Building in 
New York, is the office of Maurice Pate, executive 
director of the Children’s Fund and responsible for 
its projects on five continents. A tall, grave, digni- 
fied man, he speaks of this vital agency which was 
to have been only a temporary, stopgap project. 

“To villagers and heads of government alike,” he 
comments, “UNICEF means self-help, self-respect, 
and international good will. It is awareness by men 
and governments everywhere of the great needs of 
the world’s children that makes our accomplishments 
possible.” 





Marjorie F. Taylor, chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, has traveled widely in West- 
ern Europe. There she has visited many schools and 
communities that have benefited from international 
assistance programs. A nationally known lecturer 
on international relations, Mrs. Taylor serves the 
N.C.P.T. as alternate observer at the United Nations 
and is a member of the U.N. Speakers Bureau. 
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Nancy Bayley 
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Consultants 


e I am the mother of seven children, and I have a 
problem every summer during school vacation. It 
is this: Should children in our neighborhood be 
allowed to come and go, alone and in groups, from 
house to house as they please? My youngsters have 
many friends, who are here from breakfasttime until 
bedtime. They even pitch in and help my children 
with their work, so they can all go out and play. 1 
call my youngsters in to get cleaned up before the 
evening meal, but all the others follow, and some 
always are around. They come in the house at will 
and usually find something to read while waiting. 

I think all the children are together too much and 
for too long a time, but I wonder what is the best 
way to “break it up” and still keep them friendly. 
Youngsters really do have some good times in our 
neighborhood, but I would like mine to have at least 
a little while at home alone every day to work or 
read or just visit with the family. 


Here is a letter that will evoke a wide and warm 
response from many different kinds of people. Child 
guidance experts will like it because they spend so 
much of their time trying to help boys and girls who 
don’t have this sort of companionship. Mothers and 
fathers will appreciate it because to live in a neigh- 
borhood where one’s youngsters are truly popular is 
almost every parent’s dream. 

As far as I know, there is no country in the world 
that puts as high a value on successful social rela- 
tionships in childhood as we do in America. 

Yet the letter poses a problem for which there is 
no single, easy answer. When one is faced with a 
puzzling situation like this, an excellent way to 
sharpen up the issues and stimulate thinking is to 
ask oneself three fundamental questions: What do 
we want to accomplish? How will we know when we 
have a good solution? Who is concerned with the 
problem, and how can we get him (or them) to help 
solve it? 


Suppose we see what happens if we apply these 
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questions to the quandary described by our mother 
of seven. 

What do we want to accomplish? We want the 
youngsters to have a happy, busy summer. We want 
their play to be joyous and free enough to give them 
a variety of experiences with different kinds of chil- 
dren, doing different kinds of things. We hope that 
by the end of the summer they will all have grown 
in their ability to take responsibility, cooperate with 
other people, make decisions, accept disappointments, 
and be more tolerant of differences. 

How will we know when we have a good solution? 
Most of us know in a general way what the develop- 
mental needs of children are. Wholesome play is one, 
but only one. What we sometimes forget is that these 
needs are all present throughout life and they have 
to be met together all the time. If the need for recre- 
ation, for example, is taken care of at the expense 
of the need for rest and proper food, for security and 
a sense of personal adequacy, the net result may be 
sad to behold. This means that the program for the 
long summer vacation has to be seen as a whole. It 
has to be checked against a valid list of the children’s 
major developmental needs—physical, social, mental, 


© Aigner from Monkmeyer 
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spiritual, and emotional—and geared to meet them. 
Who is going to make this program of summer 
activities, and who is going to cooperate with whom 
in carrying it out? Several years ago a committee of 
leading educators drew up a statement describing a 
democratic society. It is a way of living, they said, 
that embodies five important conditions: (1) There 
is cooperative action for the common good. (2) Each 
person is concerned for the welfare of all. (3) Every- 
one participates in planning, carrying out, and evalu- 
ating group activities, in accordance with his abili- 
ties. (4) Controversial matters are freely discussed, so 
that problems arising in connection with them may 
be solved in terms of all relevant facts and opinions. 
(5) There is freedom with responsibility in action. 
The long summer holidays are nearly here. These 
months of emancipation from school routines are 
going to test the quality of parents’ leadership in 
_ many a community. Plans made by families in groups, 
the democratic way, will probably be much more 
effective than arrangements individual families are 
able to make. Do you think, Mother, that you and 
your neighbors, including the children, could work 
out a scheme that everyone would be willing to try? 
You would all agree, I suppose, to respect such 
common basic needs as the need for freedom and 
spontaneity in play; for orderly, regular meals; for 
family privacy; for uninterrupted study time if chil- 
dren have schoolwork to make up; for a few exciting 
expeditions; for some individual responsibilities; and 
for occasional surprises. 
This might work. And if the neighbors aren’t inter- 


ested, I strongly suggest that you go ahead and plan 
with the children. Once they understand what you 
are trying to do, they are likely to be extremely 


reasonable. —MuriEL W. Brown 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


e I have a nine-year-old girl who will not help around 
the house or pick up her things without a constant 
talking-to. I realize this is my fault for not giving her 
the right training, and I would like to correct it. I do 
feel she is old enough to assume some responsibilities 
but hate to have to keep after her. Could you 
advise me? 


Your problem is one that many mothers have when 
their children are about nine or ten. As a rule, house- 
hold jobs are not very interesting to youngsters this 
age. Moreover, many of us adults, by our attitudes, 
frequently make household tasks even less interesting 
than they need to be. Or we may have unknowingly 
discouraged our children from helping around the 
home when they were little and really wanted to 
help. Now that they are bigger, we think they should 
still want to, but they don’t! 

Since you can’t go back and start over again, the 
thing to do is to begin where you and your little girl 
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are and do your best to build constructive habits. 
Other mothers have told me of a number of ideas 
that have been helpful to them and may perhaps be 
useful to you too. Here are a few suggestions: 

Praise your child’s accomplishments whenever pos- 
sible. Make her feel she is really a help to you, that 
you enjoy working with her, and that you are proud 
of her ability in household tasks. 

Develop an atmosphere of companionship. Often 
a child will work with other people when she doesn’t 
feel like working alone. If you work together, make 
it fun—a time to visit and exchange ideas, not a time 
to nag and direct every move. Work as well as play 
should be enjoyable. Use your sense of humor! 

Plan the work together, too, so she will have some 
choice of what she does. You might point out that 
there is more than you can do, and ask her how she 
thinks she can help. Children are much more likely 
to follow through their own ideas than to do what 
someone else tells them to do. 

Avoid planning, choosing, and correcting at times 
when there are outbursts of emotion. If you possibly 
can, wait until things are less tense. 

If there are disagreeable as well as agreeable jobs, 
let your daughter select two jobs she likes and one 
she doesn’t like. Rotate them from week to week. 

If the situation gets so bad you just can’t stand it 
any longer, think up some device that will not in- 
volve too much scolding or nagging. For example, 
one mother got so she couldn’t stand her children’s 
leaving their clothes all over the house. She hunted 
up a large box and told everyone (including Father) 
that anything found out of place would go into it. 
Finding a favorite blouse or jacket crushed at the 
bottom of the box hastened the great reform—and 
there was no more nagging or yelling. (A bulletin 
board sometimes is a help, too, or perhaps a chart of 
some kind.) 

If there are some jobs your youngster really must 
do around the home, let her take them one at a time. 
Often children can cope with one “must” but not 
with three or four. 

Remember, each person and each family is differ- 
ent. What works in one home will not necessarily 
succeed in another. When you find ways that are 
successful, make the best possible use of them. 

Another reminder: No matter how capable you or 
your youngster may be, don’t expect any new project 
to go steadily forward. There will be many slips 
backward, and there will be times when your daugh- 
ter will thrill you with her thoughtfulness. Keep 
trying. Relax and enjoy being with her. 

No doubt you have read the helpful article by 
Alice Sowers, “Junior Achievers in the Family,” in 
the March 1956 National Parent-Teacher. Why not 
read it again? —EsTHER E. PREVEY 
Department of Family Life Education 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 
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May Fetes, Old and New.—Since ancient times the first day 
of May has been marked with such traditional merrymak- 
ing as dancing around the Maypole and filling May bas- 
kets with flowers. In 1928, Congress made the day the 
occasion for a different kind of celebration when it desig- 
nated May 1 as Child Health Day—a day to stress the im- 
portance of laying firm foundations for good health in 
childhood. Another May event of modern vintage is Na- 
tional Music Week, May 6-13. To stimulate year-round 
interest in music and music education, this year’s observ- 
ance has as its keynote “Music Keeps Your Life in Tune.” 


Birthday Boom.—Did you know that there are more birth- 
days in August and September than in any other months 
of the year? 


Billie Comes to the Screen.—Remember the plucky little 
heroine of “A Life That Is Better than Beans,” a story 
that appeared in the National Parent-Teacher for October 
1955? Many who read the inspiring story of Billie Davis, 
the girl who found a path from the hobo jungles to the 
schoolhouse, will welcome the news that the National Edu- 
cation Association is putting Billie’s story on film. Tenta- 
tively called A Desk for Billie, the hour-long movie will 
have its premiere at the N.E.A. convention in Portland 
this summer and will be released in the fall. 


Quiz Kids of Yesteryear.—“Name all the seas, gulfs, and 
bays on the coast of Europe.” “Define and name the vocals, 
subvocals, and aspirates.” “Add one-third square foot and 
one-third foot square.” These questions appeared on a test 
given one hundred years ago to boys and girls competing 
for admission to Chicago's first high school. Forty-six per 
cent of those who tried—141 youngsters—passed the test. 
Don C. Rogers, Chicago associate superintendent who un- 
earthed the old test from archives, says, “It is doubtful if 
college professors today could meet the high admission 
standards set for Chicago’s first high school class.” 


We’re Not the Only Southpaws._About 7 per cent of 
the people—and more men than women—are left-handed. 
Animals, too, may be “southpaws,” according to the Na- 
tional Hospital for Speech Disorders. Lobsters, for exam- 
ple, are more often “left-clawed” than “right-clawed.” 
Horses and dogs may show a preference for one side over 
the other, and even elephants may be predominantly 
right- or left-tusked. 


Blue-ribbon Books.—The fictionalized biography of a fa- 
mous nineteenth-century navigator, Nathaniel Bowditch, is 
the winner of the Newbery Award for the most distin- 
guished children’s book of 1955. Author Jean Lee Latham 
reports that her research for Carry On, Mr. Bowditch 
(published by Houghton, Mifflin) took her not only to li- 
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braries but to Salem, Marblehead, and Boston. The Calde- 
cott Award for the most distinguished picture book went 
to Feodor Rojankovsky for his illustrations for Frog Went 
A-Courtin’, This retelling of the well-known ballad by 
John Langstaff is published by Harcourt, Brace. 


Presidential Education.—One president of the United 
States never attended school but was taught to read and 
write by his wife. His name? Andrew Johnson. One of 
the most scholarly of presidents was James Garfield, who 
could write simultaneously in Latin with one hand, in 
Greek with the other. 


“The Mentally Ill Need Your Help.’—This slogan for 
Mental Health Week, April 29 to May 5, highlights the 
plight of the mentally ill, in and out of hospitals, who are 
now unable to get the help they need. Today one out of 
every two hospital beds in the United States is occupied 
by a mental patient. In addition to the 600,000 persons 
who are hospitalized for mental illnesses, there are an 
estimated 9,000,000 other persons who have emotional 
difficulties that prevent them from leading useful lives. 


The Feminine Tenth.—Of the 250,000 school board mem- 
bers in the United States, about 10 per cent are women. 


A Peaceable Kingdom.—What independent territory of the 
world covers only 18 acres and has a population of only 
3,500? Mints no money but issues its own postage stamps? 
Has a radio station that broadcasts programs in twenty- 
five languages? Received a million visitors last year? Has 
its own flag, but also displays the flags of sixty nations of 
the world? The answer, of course, is the United Nations 
Permanent Headquarters in New York City. 


Partners in Public Safety.—Policemen and firemen are 
combining their duties in a number of communities. In 
Glencoe, Illinois, for example, during a twenty-one-month 
training program, firemen studied criminal law, interroga- 
tion, patrol, evidence, and methods of arrest, while the 
police studied fire-fighting techniques and maintenance of 
equipment. Station wagon patrol cars, designed to carry 
both police and fire-fighting equipment, answer all fire 
calls and frequently bring fires under control without the 
aid of a pumper. 


In the Statistical Swim.—A mother was helping her twelve- 
year-old son fill out a questionnaire for school. In answer 
to the question, “How much time per week do you spend 
watching television?” the boy had written “Ten hours.” 
“But you don’t watch television that much,” the mother 
pointed out. “I know it,” he answered, “but fourteen 
hours was the average last year and I don’t want to be 
too far below.” 
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“MOM, WHAT CAN I DO TODAY?” 

Is the plea familiar? You'll probably hear it more 
than once this summer. When ‘it comes, will you have 
some exciting ideas on tap? 

These cool May mornings are ideal for lining up 
plans. Of course you'll want projects for rainy days 
as well as for dry ones, for hot days as well as cool 
ones, days when children sizzle with energy and long, 
lazy afternoons when even Rover won’t stir from 
the shade of the back porch. 

There will be many times when the children will 
welcome the special pleasures of a good story. The 
right story for the right child may well be the answer 
to the plaintive question, “What can I do today?” 
Indeed at that moment the right story may do more 
than just pass the time; it may entice your child, a 
little further toward a lifetime love of good books. 

“What are some good books for children?” you 
ask. Fortunately there’s no shortage of them, as you 
know if you've visited the children’s room in your 
public library or stopped in at the children’s corner 
of your favorite bookshop. 
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Paul Witty 


During the last twenty years, interest in children’s 
literature has soared. More and more books for boys 
and girls have been pouring out of publishing houses 
—books remarkably high in quality. This flood of 
children’s literature has been accompanied by a 
steady stream of help for parents and teachers in the 
form of books about children’s books. 

Twenty-five years ago if you had gone looking for 
such guides you would have found the shelves slight- 
ly better stocked than Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
—but only slightly. In the early thirties things took a 
turn for the better. At that time several new books 
on children’s reading habits came out. One of these, 
Children’s Reading by Lewis M. Terman and Mar- 
garet Lima, included ‘a list of boys’ and girls’ favor- 
ites. Many of these were regarded as classics—books 
of venerable copyright, some of outstanding merit. 
But the list was rather short and, on the whole, 
unimpressive. 

Back in those days you would also have found sug- 
gestions in a reading guide prepared by the American 
Library Association in cooperation with the Win- 
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netka Public Schools, The Right Book for the Right 
Child. 

Since the appearance of these volumes, there has 
been a steady flow of books on children’s literature. 
They have proved helpful to parents, and on occa- 
sion they have been prepared by parents—as, for ex- 
ample, Annis Duff's Bequest of Wings and Anne T. 
Eaton’s Reading with Children and Treasure for thz 
Taking. Paul Hazard’s Books, Children, and Men, a 
poignant defense of fanciful tales and fairy tales, is 
outstanding for the charm of its writing and its per- 
suasiveness. And for the parent who wants a pano- 
ramic view of the world of books for the young, A 
Critical History of Children’s Literature by Cor- 
nelia Meigs and others will open vistas that sweep 
across centuries and continents. 

One of the best recent books for parents is Josette 
Frank’s Your Child’s Reading Today. And teachers 
will be particularly interested in Children and Books 
by May Hill Arbuthnot. 

During the past five to ten years a marked and 
growing interest in children’s literature has led to 
the publication of many book lists for teachers that 
are just as useful for parents. Publishers too have put 
out such lists—for example, the catalogue of Cadmus 
Books and the Combined Book Exhibit. Organiza- 
tions like the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and the American Library Association have pub- 
lished excellent annotated lists, among them By Way 
of Introduction and Books for You, for use in the 
junior and senior high school. 

Did you know there are children’s book clubs too? 
All year long they distribute excellent new books to 
youthful readers. 


Pages from Life 


The foregoing lists are based in part on studies 
that have been made of children’s interests and pref- 
erences. Recently, however, youthful likes and dis- 
likes have been profoundly influenced by a new 
force—television. TV has become the children’s favor- 
ite and most time-consuming leisure activity. Almost 
all of them enjoy it. Grade-school pupils devote more 
than an average of twenty hours a week to this at- 
traction. And the younger children, too, spend large 
amounts of time watching the magic screen. 

Aware of these facts, publishers have been issuing 
books associated with favorite TV offerings. Rand 
McNally, for instance, has published many inexpen- 
sive books that parallel programs on Ding Dong 
School (the Ding Dong School Books by Frances Hor- 
wich and Reinald Werrenrath, Jr.). 

The appeal of these and other stories close to chil- 
dren's firsthand experience is understandable. Chil- 
dren, especially five- and six-year-olds, like books 
about everyday events, about animals, pets, and na- 
ture. And the more illustrations, the better. If you 
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During the long vacation days ahead 
many children will find a werld of 

fun no farther away than a quiet 
corner of their own living room or a 
shady nook in the back yard. Here 
Paul Witty, advisory editor of this 
magazine and renowned reading 
specialist, tells how to give the children 


in our lives many golden 
summer hours. 


want to delight a child of five or six, find him a story, 
old or new, with lots of pictures, about his own little 
world—stories like The Little Engine That Could 
or Marjorie Flack’s Ask Mr. Bear and The Restless 
Robin. 

Rhymes and jingles are always popular with young 
children—like Mother Goose and nursery rhymes and 
the poetry of A. A. Milne. Slightly older children 
enjoy verse in humorous settings such as Ludwig 
Bemelmans’ Madeline and Madeline’s Rescue. Fairy 
tales too enchant this group, who find in them an 
outlet for their lively imaginations. 

By the age of eight, most children are absorbingly 
interested in the real world. They make collections 
and engage in other constructive activities. Now 
books that tell them more about the world, like the 
True Books, find an appreciative audience. 


The Young Realists 


Between nine and twelve years of age, boys and 
girls turn frequently to stories of action, adventure, 
or mystery. Also popular are tales of sportsmanship, 
nature, and heroes. Gradually as their taste for real- 
ism becomes even sharper, boys turn to science stories, 
and girls, though they cling to romantic tales, also 
like to read stories of the world around them. These 
young realists turn with greater pleasure than before 
to the First Books and similar series. The titles of 
the First Books cover a wide range of interests, from 
the First Book of Bugs and the First Book of Horses 
to the First Book of Cowboys. From these, children 
may move on to the Real Books and to the Landmark 
Books that tell about world-famous heroes. Young- 
sters who come to enjoy biographies will be further 
fascinated by the excellent books of Genevieve Fos- 
ter and Jeanette Eaton, among others. 
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Throughout the middle grades children continue 
to like adventure stories that appeal to their interests 
—books about animals, for example, like Marguerite 
Henry’s Justin Morgan Had a Horse, King of the 
Wind, Misty, and Brighty. But plots are important 
too, as you will agree if you have ever watched a 
child absorbed in such favorites as Lynd Ward’s The 
Biggest Bear and Robert McCloskey’s Homer Price. 

Children from nine to twelve still look for appeal- 
ing illustrations, as in The Disney Readers and books 
with drawings by Lois Fisher, such as You and the 
United Nations and You and the Constitution. 

Children of this age like to read about other boys 
or girls whose lives are much like their own. Take 
Salome Goes to the Fair by Anne Coomer and my- 
self. The central character, a 4-H member, appeals 

_to those who also belong to 4-H clubs. As youngsters 
become more and more interested in sports—baseball, 
for instance—they can begin to explore the books in 
the Teen-age Series. 

Parents and teachers who want to keep up to date 
on the best in children’s books will be interested in 
following the awards made each year to authors and 
illustrators of juvenile books. The Caldecott Award 
is given for the most distinguished picture book, the 
Newbery Award for the most distinguished children’s 
book. This year’s Caldecott Award went to Feodor 
Rojankovsky for his illustrations in John Langstaff’s 
Frog Went A-Courtin’, and the Newbery Award was 
given to Jean Lee Latham for her Carry On, Mr. 
Bowditch. 

You might also watch the reviews of new children’s 
books as they appear in the Horn Book Magazine 
and Junior Libraries as well as other magazines and 
newspapers. 

Today parents, teachers, and librarians are looking 
not only for books that satisfy and enrich children’s 
interests but for those that help meet children’s 
changing needs. The idea of linking reading to de- 
velopmental needs has been introduced in some 
schools. It has proved a boon in reading instruction. 


Books To Grow On 
== AE SESE SPS 

For suggestions on directing your child’s reading 
according to his interests and needs, you might con- 
sult two Better Living booklets, Helping Children 
Read Better and Your Child and Radio, Comics, and 
TV, both written by the author of this article. 

If you would like to round out your knowledge 
of children’s growth and development and gain a 
better understanding of their needs, turn to These 
Are Your Children by Gladys G. Jenkins, Helen 
Shacter, and William W. Bauer. 

Suppose a child is insecure and troubled by feel- 
ings of inadequacy. In Ted Key’s So’m J he may find 
assurance that though he may be lacking in some re- 
spects, he is worthwhile in others. Like the horse that 
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was “different” he too may become a winner. Amos 
Fortune—Free Man by Elizabeth Yates may help a 
discouraged boy to see how another boy met and 
overcame obstacles. Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremaine 
may give the young reader inspiration to build an 
ideal of himself that fits in with his abilities. To a 
girl who feels she is an outcast, Eleanor Estes’ The 
Hundred Dresses may suggest a way by which she, 
like the central character in this story, may become 
accepted and appreciated by her classmates. And 
Tim’s Place by Eva Knox Evans may offer a per- 
plexed newcomer to America, like the Austrian boy 
who is the hero of the story, a deeper understanding 
of himself and of American life. 

These are only a few of the many books available 
to help each child enjoy reading and make worth- 
while use of his reading experiences. The mere act 
of reading, of course, will not change a boy or girl 
in desirable ways. But books that are carefully se- 
lected, and tied up with firsthand experience and 
discussion, can be decidedly helpful. 

Perhaps the most important goal in guiding a 
child’s reading is to lead him toward independent 
choices. You want him to learn to pick out, by him- 
self, books that will fulfill his changing interests and 
needs. In this quest the public library plays an im- 
portant role. Encourage your child to develop the 
habit of going to the library and using its varied 
resources. Once you succeed, you can expect to find 
a constantly changing parade of books on his shelf 
at home—books he himself has chosen. 

There are books to serve every child well; it is 
the responsibility of the parent, working with the 
teacher and the librarian, to see that each child’s 
needs are met. As Anne T. Eaton says in Reading 
with Children, “Whether children are predestined 
bookworms, or whether they are to find their chief 
delight in occupations that involve physical activity, 
there is joy in books for all of them, though some 
of them may need more help than others in finding 
ate 


“Hey, Mom, what can I do today?” 

Some morning next June or July or August when 
your child perches on a stool in the kitchen and 
asks this question, you might say, “Well, I have a 
mighty good book in my room. How would you like 
to take a look at it?” Or “I found the names of some 
good books the other day. Would you like to try to 
get them at the library?” 

Summertime is ideal for free wheeling among 
books, for sampling what they have to offer. During 
the long vacation months children have time to read. 
And the kind of reading that’s ideal for summer is 
leisurely browsing. No laborious probing. No book 
reports due by two o'clock Friday afternoon. Just a 
relaxed settling down with a book because there's 
time and a good story waiting to be read. 
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How To Cuoose A CAMP FoR YouR CHILD. By Ernest 
Osborne. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 231. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 
16, New York. 25 cents. 


Come summer, from six to eight million children will 
be roaring off to camp. They'll wade in streams, clamber 
over mountains, absorb the lore of nature, of sailing, hik- 
ing, and campfire cookery. Not all the values of camping, 
though, lie in outdoor living. To the only child camp life 
offers the day-in, day-out companionship of other children. 
And since few families nowadays live within easy visiting 
distance of aunts, uncles, and grandparents, camp life 
gives all children a chance to know adults other than their 
own parents and teachers. 

Once you and your youngster have decided on camp, 
you face the question “Which one?” The answer, Ernest 
Osborne tells us, depends largely on the child’s needs. In 
some camps, the traditional ones, the program is carefully 
planned, and children follow the same schedule of activi- 
ties. In nontraditional camps children may choose from a 
wide variety of activities and may even help plan the pro- 
gram. Still other camps—and these teen-agers particularly 
may prefer—offer specialized programs in riding, sailing, 
music, language, woodcraft, or athletics. Relatively new 
are the work camps sponsored by schools and organiza- 
tions for high school and college students. Here the 
campers take part in agricultural or community improve- 
ment projects in areas where help is needed. 

Before reaching a final decision, the author counsels, 
parents may wish to ask certain questions about any camp 
under consideration: Who are the counselors, and who is 
the director? Are high standards set for sanitation, health, 
safety, food, housing? What provisions are made for reli 
gious observance? 

Ernest Osborne is careful to point out that camping is 
not necessarily an ideal vacation for every child. Actually 
some boys and girls can pursue their interests far better at 
home. However, if you have any thought of sending your 
child to camp this summer you will be wise to read this 
pamphlet before mailing in a reservation. Dr. Osborne, 
writing in his usual sparkling style, will make you aware 
of the many ways vacation camps can promote fun and 
wholesome growth. With his rich store of reliable infor- 
mation to guide you (he himself has been a camp direc- 
tor), your choice should be wiser and your child’s camp 
days happier. 


VACATIONS ABROAD. UNESCO. Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, New York. $1.00. 


Each year sees more young people setting off for foreign 
countries. The eighth edition of this valuable handbook 
will help them choose holidays within their means and 
educationally interesting as well. More than nine hundred 
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summer courses, study tours, work camps, youth and stu- 
dent centers, hostels, and holiday camps are described in 
three languages—English, French, and Spanish. These fas- 
cinating possibilities span fifty-seven countries on five 
continents. Students on strictly limited budgets will find 
some pleasant surprises in the chapter about vacation 
scholarships abroad and in the information about reduced 
fares. 


Tue TuHrReE R’s PLus: WHat Topay’s SCHOOLS ARE TRY- 
ING To Do—anp Why. Edited by Robert H. Beck. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. $5.00. 


Have you been looking through your public library for 
a book of straightforward information on our public 
schools by writers who know what they’re talking about? 
If so, here it is. The Three R’s Plus consists of thirty- 
three rather short chapters by thirty-one men and women, 
all of whom are or have been classroom teachers and many 
of whom have attained nation-wide eminence. The first 
group of them—nine, to be exact—describe the changed 
and changing conceptions of education that have pro- 
duced present-day school programs. 

After these preliminaries the reader is taken on a tour 
of the schools themselves, both elementary and secondary, 
by a score of educators, each a specialist in some field of 
study or service. Dora V. Smith tells what and how chil- 
dren in different grades are learning about the language 
arts. Theodore Clymer calmly describes the way today’s 
teachers use various methods in teaching elementary 
school children to read. The tour continues through 
classes in arithmetic, science, the social studies, foreign 
languages, speech and drama, art, music, homemaking, 
vocational education and industrial arts, and others. Each 
writer describes what the pupils are doing and why. There 
are many “reaction shots” (in the film-maker’s phrase), 
revealing how the youngsters feel about their experiences. 

Health, safety, and physical education are not neglected, 
and the chapter on “Co-Curricular Activities” by Curtis 
Johnson may give parents a new idea of the importance 
of high school clubs and other out-of-class activities to 
the mental health of their boys and girls. The section 
closes with a chapter on special services offered by the 
schools and one on guidance and counseling. 

In a final section, “Issues of Interest,” there are level- 
headed discussions of the community school, citizens’ sup- 
port of education, religion in the public schools, and edu- 
cation and leisure. 

The editor and the writers have paid their readers the 
compliment of assuming that people who really want to 
know about their schools do not need their information 
sugar-coated. Their language is neither chatty nor feverish 
nor highly colored. ““Today’s classrooms are interesting 
places,” they seem to say. “Come with us and see for your- 
selves.” 
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Citizens 


and Teachers 


Plan the 


Curriculum 


Paul J. Misner 


{ BELIEVE PROFOUNDLY that we stand on the threshold 
of an era in which unprecedented changes and im- 
provements will be made in America’s schools. In 
many respects what happens during these next few 
years will compare significantly in importance with 
that period of our history when great leaders like 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard laid the founda- 
tions of our free public school system. 

All of us well know that bold and visionary lead- 
ership was required in the early days of our nation 
even to gain acceptance of the notion that free public 
education was a necessary condition of the great 
experiment in democracy. As we face the changed 
conditions of mid-twentieth-century America it is 
clearly evident that imaginative, courageous leader- 
ship will be required again of those who occupy 
positions of educational responsibility. I believe too 
that what is achieved during the next decade will 
depend greatly on how well teachers and adminis- 
trators learn to work effectively with the public. For 
lay citizens are going to have more to say about what 
we teach and how we teach it in the future than they 
have had in the past. 


As a result of the local and state conferences on 
education, culminating in the recent White House 
Conference, Americans are today more deeply con- 
cerned about their schools than at any other time in 
our history. Citizens everywhere recognize that the 
very survival of our free institutions will require an 
appropriate education for all the children of all the 
people. They know that educational programs of the 
future must be streamlined and tailored to the indi- 
vidual needs and capacities of children and youth. 
The schools of tomorrow will be expected to identify 
and develop our most gifted students. They will be 
expected to provide a useful education for the handi- 
capped. Greater attention will be given to mental 
and physical health. And as more and more of our 
young people continue their education through high 
school, critical evaluation will be made of programs 
of secondary education and the extent to which they 
provide an appropriate balance between general and 
vocational preparation. 

In the years that lie ahead, insistent demands will 
be made that the quality of teaching be improved 
at all educational levels. We shall be concerned not 
only with the need for more teachers but for signif- 
icantly better prepared and more competent teachers. 

During the past year the widespread study of the 
topic “What Shall Our Schools Accomplish?” has 
aroused great interest and lively discussion among 
citizens. As we confront the demands of tomorrow's 
schools, we teachers and administrators should wel- 
come this increased public concern. We can be 
pleased that citizens generally approve and appre- 
ciate what the schools have accomplished and that 
they want still better schools in the future. 
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It is not my purpose to submit in detail a com- 
plete program of lay-professional cooperation in cur- 
riculum planning. Rather I shall briefly suggest sev- 
eral points that seem to me to be pertinent. 


Let us bear in mind that lay participation in 
curriculum planning is not a debatable issue. 


Boards of education, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, have the responsibility for the final determina- 
tion of educational policies and programs. Many 
additions to the programs of our schools have come 
about through popular demand rather than through 
professional educators. For example, the current de- 
mand for greater emphasis on the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science in the secondary schools stems 
largely from the interest and concern of laymen. Lay 
participation in educational planning is an essential 
part of our American tradition. We can be glad 
that it is. 


Teachers themselves must participate respon- 
sibly in curriculum planning if they are to work 
effectively with lay citizens. 


It is extremely doubtful whether any school system 
should initiate a program of lay participation in cur- 
riculum planning until teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors have together reached a clearly formu- 


lated agreement concerning educational programs, 
purposes, and policies. 


The thousands of interested and responsible citi- 
zens now engaged in constructive efforts to improve 
the nation’s schools recognize and accept the contri- 
butions teachers and administrators can make. They 
have the right, however, to expect thoughtful, con- 
vincing guidance on those problems and issues that 
involve professional knowledge and competence. 
Teachers and administrators who have failed to 
achieve essential understanding and agreement can- 
not expect to exercise effective leadership, no matter 
how interested the citizens may be. 


The concern lest lay participation result in an 
undesirable amount of lay control and in a 
neglect of professional contributions can hardly 
be justified. 


Traditionally public education in the United 
States has been interpreted as a partnership between 
home and school. Certainly we can agree that par- 
ents and other citizens should have a great deal to 
say about the aims and objectives of their public 
schools. How these aims and objectives shall be 
achieved will of necessity be determined largely by 
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teachers and administrators. Our citizens are accus- 
tomed to seeking the guidance of professional people. 
Hence they will seek and accept it from teachers and 
administrators. When they don’t, we had better take 
a critical look at our own leadership. 


In recent years we have learned a great deal 
about ways of involving lay citizens in educa- 
tional planning. 


Across the country citizens’ advisory groups have 
achieved significant improvements in their local 
school programs. When these groups are properly 
organized and their purposes clearly defined, they 
become effective agencies for school-community co- 
operation. The parent-teacher association represents 
the most effective agency for securing the active par- 
ticipation of parents. When P.T.A. programs are 
planned cooperatively and when P.T.A. study-discus- 
sion groups focus on the recognized problems and 
concerns of parents and teachers, it is easy to achieve 
large areas of agreement with respect to educational 
plans and programs. Throughout America there are 
many thrilling examples of parent-teacher coopera- 
tion in solving successfully such perennial, stubborn 
problems as discipline, report cards, and the teaching 
of the three R’s. 


The school administrator plays a significant 
role in the development and extension of lay 
participation. 


In the years that lie ahead, the school adminis- 
trator must find ways to delegate more of his man- 
agerial duties. He must recognize that his most 
important responsibility is to furnish dynamic and 
creative educational leadership. Within the next ten 
years decisions must be made that will have a pro- 
found influence upon the lives of America’s children 
and youth. And these decisions may well determine 
the future of the nation as a community of freedom- 
loving people. 

There is every reason to believe that the right 
decisions will be made and that this decade will be 
one of the most promising in the entire history of 
public education. Whatever the outcome will be, 
much will depend on how well schoolteachers and 
administrators have learned to communicate not 
only with each other but with the public that must 
inevitably make the decisions. 


Paul J. Misner, noted educator and speaker and 
superintendent of schools in Glencoe, Illinois, is 
president of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. At the 1956 convention of the A.A.S.A. 
he gaye the address on which this article is based. 
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HOW 


EFFECTIVE 


Is 


Fluoridation 


FOR CENTURIES man has been plagued by tooth decay, 
or dental caries. When we say that this is the most 
prevalent disease in the United States today we do 
not need an imposing array of statistics to support 
our statement. Practically all readers of this article 
know from personal experience the inconvenience 
and suffering a decayed tooth can cause. Every year 
the people of the United States spend nearly one and 
a half billion dollars for private dental health serv- 
ices. Yet despite this tremendous expenditure, less 
than half the population gets adequate dental care. 

Today we have overwhelming scientific evidence 
of the effectiveness and safety of fluoridation in re- 
ducing tooth decay. Decades of research, which began 
more than half a century ago, are now bearing fruit. 
Children growing up in areas where the fluoride 
content of the public water supply has been scien- 
tifically adjusted can expect to have considerably 
less dental decay when they reach adulthood than 
their parents have. 

Now that the returns on the first ten years of flu- 
oridation are in, demonstrating its success beyond 
any reasonable doubt, it might be well to sum up 
briefly the history of fluoride and dental health. 

A link between the two was detected as long ago 
as the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Early 
papers on the subject, however, were based largely 
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H. Trendley Dean, D.D.S. 


Secretary, Council on Dental Research, 
American Dental Association 


on speculation or questionable chemical data. A 
study of mottled tooth enamel marks the beginning 
of the scientific era in this field. For that landmark 
we have to go back to 1916, when Drs. Black and 
McKay reported an interesting clinical observation 
—that mottled enamel was caused by some substance 
in the drinking water taken during the formation of 
the teeth. Further studies showed that teeth with 
mottled enamel showed less tendency to decay than 
those without mottled enamel. 


A Query—and a Clue 


Other outstanding studies of mottled enamel were 
carried on in North Africa and in Argentina, where 
noteworthy research has been going on for nearly 
thirty years. The work of Chaneles and Erausquin, 
Argentinian scientists, suggested a tie between mot- 
tling and tooth decay. Was it possible, Erausquin 
asked, that where the rate of mottling is high, the 
rate of decay is low? £ 

The answer, when it came, was the result of field 
surveys. But behind these surveys lay many essential 
earlier steps leading to discovery. First, it was neces- 
sary to find a way to analyze the chemistry of water 
supplies. This required special skills and equipment 
sensitive enough to detect infinitesimal amounts of 
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EARLY FOUR YEARS AGO, in the fall of 1952, the 
N Board of Managers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers recommended to its local units that 
they interest themselves in the fluoridation of their public 
water supplies. Since then much progress has been made. 
At present in communities whose total pupulation numbers 
more than twenty-two million, the children are receiving 
maximum benefit from fluoridation, and in the future every- 
body will receive some benefit. When the installations 
now approved are in use, more than thirty-nine million 
people will be drinking fluoridated water. 

On the other hand, despite the fact that ten-year 
studies in Grand Rapids, Michigan; Brantford, Ontario; and 
Newburgh, New York, have been completed and have shown 
a reduction of roughly 60 per cent in dental decay without 
any harmful results, four million, one hundred thousand 
people have rejected fluoridation by referendum. Why? 
Either these people have been given insufficient, inac- 
curate information, or there has been mistranslation or 
misinterpretation of available evidence. 


fluoride—o.1 part of fluoride to a million parts of 
water, for example. Experiments with animals were 
also needed. For conclusive findings, however, it was 


still necessary to make studies in communities where 
the natural fluoride content of water varied, to meas- 
ure these variations, and to determine their effect 
on the population. 

What did the studies reveal? The significant fact 
that fluoride has a unique effect on dental health. If 
water containing too much fluoride is used contin- 
uously while teeth are forming, the result is mottled 
enamel and reduced caries. On the other hand, if 
fluoride-free water or water that is relatively low in 
fluoride content is used continuously, there is likely 
to be no mottling but excessive dental decay. Be- 
tween the two extremes—water with too much fluo- 
ride and water with no fluoride—is an ideal level that 
can improve dental health dramatically. 

Studies of the relationship between fluoride and 
dental health fall into three groups, depending on 
what they demonstrate: 

1. That mottled tooth enamel is linked with the 
amount of fluoride in the water supply. 

2. That there is a fluoride level that is ideal for 
dental health. At average temperatures in the United 
States this concentration is about 1.0 part of fluoride 
per million parts of water. In warmer climates—in 
the southern states, for example—probably 0.6 or 0.7 
parts of fluoride to a million of water is a concentra- 
tion high enough to check dental caries yet low 
enough to prevent objectionable mottling. 

3. That in communities where relatively fluoride- 
free water supplies have been brought up to ideal 
levels, tooth decay has been reduced. 
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In order that our membership and all the readers of 
the National Parent-Teacher may know the facts on which 
the recommendation to our local units was made, H. 
Trendley Dean, D.D.S., one of the outstanding investi- 
gators and dental authorities in the field of fluoridation, 
here presents the story of how nature in her way proved 
that a very minute amount of fluoride in drinking water 
reduces decay without doing harm to anyone, young or 
old, sick or well. 

In a second article, to appear in the June issue, Edward 
R. Schlesinger, M.D., will tell us how man has profited 
by nature’s experiments. For the past ten years Dr. 
Schlesinger has had charge of the medical aspects of the 
carefully planned study in Newburgh, New York. He will 
describe the brilliant results that have been achieved by 
adjusting the fluoride level of the drinking water to what 
nature has proved to be ideal. 

— Henry F. HetmHoiz, M.D. 
Chairman, Committee on Health 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 





A Study of Two Towns 
EE A RS A MRT 

With large populations using public water sup- 
plies of known fluoride content we have had a unique 
opportunity to learn how fluoride affects the teeth. 
In 1938, detailed studies of dental decay were made 
in Galesburg and Quincy, two Illinois towns that 
differed in the fluoride content of their water sup- 
plies. Galesburg had a relatively high level of fluoride 
—1.8 parts per million. Quincy had a level of only 
0.1 part per million. Research was limited to chil- 
dren from twelve to fourteen years old who had 
used public water supplies since birth. 

Examinations showed that the children in Quincy, 
the low-fluoride community, had three times as much 
caries as did the children in Galesburg, the high- 
fluoride community. In Galesburg, where the water 
supply contained more than the ideal amount of 
fluorides, 47 per cent of the children showed some 
form of dental fluorosis, practically all of it of the 
mildest type. The rate of decay was the same for 
children with and without mottling. 

From these studies it was possible to infer that 
some ingredient in the water supply checked tooth 
decay and that the constituent was effective whether 
or not the tooth enamel was mottled. 

The findings in Galesburg and Quincy left no 
doubt that a valuable, naturally occurring phenome- 
non had been uncovered. The next step was to find 
answers to two questions: Was there a water supply 
with a natural fluoride content low enough to pre- 
vent mottling and still high enough to reduce dental 
caries? Would this natural phenomenon test con- 
sistently under a wide range of conditions? 
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and filled 


This chart compares the 
“prevalence rates” of dental 
decay among children at Grand 
Rapids, Newburgh, and 

Brantford before fluoridation and 
after approximately nine 

years of fluoridation. 


permanent teeth (DMFT) per chiid 


Number of decayed, missi. 





A study covering twenty-one cities was set up to 
answer both questions. The public water supplies in 
these cities varied in their chemical make-up. The 
differences included fluoride content as well as other 
chemical constituents. Eight Chicago suburbs in- 
cluded in the study conveniently offered large neigh- 
boring populations using different water supplies. 

A total of 7,257 white school children, aged twelve 
to fourteen years, were examined. We now know the 
striking differences that the study disclosed. Children 
using water with as little as 1.0 part of fluoride per 
million of water had only about one third as much 
dental decay as comparable groups who used water 
that contained practically no fluoride. 

We could now be reasonably sure of the safety of 
one part per million of fluoride in a domestic water 
supply. The next logical step, therefore, was fluori- 
dation—that is, the stepping up of the fluoride con- 
tent of a relatively fluoride-free water supply to a 
level ideal for dental health. This step, we might 
note, does not involve adding something entirely 
new to water. Few waters in their natural state are 
entirely free of fluoride. We might also point out 
that more than thirty other chemicals are commonly 
used to process water supplies. 


Convincing Evidence 


Early in 1945, following extensive clinical exami- 
nations of school children, fluoridation of the public 
water supply began in three communities: Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Newburgh, New York; and Brant- 
ford, Ontario. After nine years of fluoridation in 
Grand Rapids, dental decay among six-, seven-, eight-, 
nine-, and ten-year-old children dropped 76, 62, 52, 
53, and 51 per cent, respectively. At Newburgh, the 
reduction in the same age groups was 77, 53, 51, 64, 
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and 41 per cent, respectively. The reduction at Brant- 
ford was 65, 66, 52, 47, and 43 per cent, respectively. 

These and other independent studies, notably one 
in Evanston, Illinois, give us direct evidence that 
tooth decay can be brought under a large measure 
of control through fluoridation of the water supply. 

As of January 25, 1956, there were 1,137 communi- 
ties in the United States, with a combined popula- 
tion of 22,688,756, that were using fluoridated water 
supplies. These included the cities of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Washington, San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, and Buffalo. About 3,000,000 
more people were using water supplies that naturally 
contain at least 1.0 part per million of fluoride. 

Several Canadian cities are also using this control 
measure. Still other countries where one or more 
cities are known to be fluoridating the public water 
supply are Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Germany, Japan, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden. 

Wherever a fair-sized community over an adequate 
period of time has used water containing an ideal 
concentration of fluoride, observers have noted a 
marked drop from prefluoridation rates of dental 
decay. Since fluoridation is only ten years old, these 
differences are most marked in children from six to 
ten years of age. However, there is strong evidence— 
from a comparison of Colorado Springs (2.6 parts per 
million) and Boulder, Colorado (0.0 parts per mil- 
lion), for example—that the lower rate of dental 
decay will continue into the fifth decade of life. 

Fluoridation, then, is a proved public health meas- 
ure for the partial control of dental caries. With 
fluoridation it is now possible for man to duplicate 
the workings of nature to serve his own well-being. 
Civilized man’s most common disease can be sharply 
curtailed by a preventive measure that is effective, 
inexpensive, and safe. 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


THE PRACTICE of giving children an allowance is a 
common one among most American parents today. 
My cousin George, a cab driver, is no exception. The 
only difference between him and other parents is 
that he makes a profit from it. 

Cab drivers come home at the end of the day with 
much of their receipts in the form of small change. 
The children quite naturally receive their allowance 
from these coins. One day when George handed 
Junior his fifty-cent allowance, the boy looked at the 
coins one by one, then grinned and said, “Thanks, 
Dad, for the extra fifteen cents!”’ 

George was puzzled. “But I gave you five dimes. 
What do you mean, fifteen cents extra?” 

Junior was very patient with his father. He ex- 
plained that one of the dimes was a 1944 Winged 
Head issue in excellent condition. The coin catalogue 
from the library listed its value at twenty-five cents. 
Naturally George became interested, so much so that 
he bought a coin catalogue. Now every night right 
after supper, the treasure hunt begins. First the dishes 
are washed. (Junior helps without being asked.) Then 
the day’s receipts are spread out on the table. 
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Each coin is checked against those in the catalogue 
for possible worth over and above its face value. 
Some nights produce quite a profit. I was there once 
when an R Monticello, Jefferson Head nickel (value, 
thirty-five cents), a 1944 Washington Head quarter 
(value, fifty cents), and a Cent. Indian Head penny 
1859 (value, a dollar and a half) were found. Father 
and son began singing like a couple of prospectors 
who had discovered uranium in their back yard. 

The two have worked out a business arrangement 
between them. Instead of a fixed allowance, Junior 
receives a flexible one. The profits from the treasure 
hunts together are divided evenly, except for Junior's 
minimum. When the week’s profits fall below two 
dollars, George makes up the difference in Junior's 
allowance. Not only is Junior learning the value of 
money, but there isn’t likely to be any delinquency 
in that family. When parents share their children’s 
interests, youthful energies are directed into proper 
channels. 

You needn’t be a cab driver to start finding extra 
money in your pockets. Everyone gets some change 
every day. All you have to do is check it over. The 
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more change you handle, the more possibility of 
making a profit from it. 


Check Your Change 


There is a lot of money in circulation that is 
worth more than its face value. Some may be in your 
own pocket right now. There are twenty-five thou- 
sand recognized coin collectors in the United States 
alone, and the major dealers are doing an annual 
business in excess of twenty million dollars a year. So 
checking your coins is bound to be profitable. Inci- 
dentally, about g5 per cent of the dealers’ business 
is in United States coins. Foreign ones are usually 
worth very little. 

The value of a coin depends upon such factors as 
its age, its condition, the quantity issued, errors in 
minting, and the demand for a particular coin. Un- 
circulated coins bring the best prices; those slightly 
used, the next best, and so on down the line. Wash- 
ing or polishing a coin is useless or worse, as you 
may take off whatever luster remains. 

In 1912 the issuance of Liberty Head nickels was 
discontinued and replaced by the Buffalo nickel. 
Somehow five were struck in 1913. Immediately they 
were gobbled up by collectors. One of these rare 
coins was sold at auction for $3,750. Incidentally, 


most dealers do the major portion of their selling 
through auctions. 


Ransack Your Attic 


Though you are not likely to find such a coin in 
your pocket, a search of your attic may turn up some 
gold. Should you find a Small Eagle five-dollar gold 
piece of 1798 (worth about $5,000), a 1933 twenty- 
dollar gold piece (worth about $1,500), or an 1822 
five-dollar gold piece (worth about $15,000), you 
have really struck gold! 

Though some old coins have tremendous value, 
many do not. A friend of mine found a coin from the 
time of Caesar lying at the bottom of an old trunk 
in his attic. He rushed to a coin collector in New 
York so fast he forgot to take his return fare with 
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him. He had to wire his wife for it (collect), but the 
coin was valued at the fabulous amount of fifty cents. 

Before you start trying to corner the market on 
certain coins, check with a reputable coin dealer. 
When the Jefferson nickel was first issued, a neigh- 
bor of mine began hoarding them. There was a ru- 
mor that the flag was left off the top of Monticello 
accidentally and that new coins were going to be 
issued to correct this. Everywhere he went he de- 
manded his change in Jefferson nickels. He had a 
carton full of them before his collectors’ mania 
stopped. And all he got for his trouble was that 
carton of nickels. 

Before a new coin is issued, a change in design 
must be authorized. Then historical societies check 


it. The chances of error are very slight, practically 
nil. 


Consult Your Coin Dealer 


If you want to teach your child the principles of 
business and thrift, a study of coins offers a fine op- 
portunity. Have your child help you check both 
your coins and his with a coin catalogue, which you 
can purchase from a dealer or at your bookstore. 
Whenever a coin matches one in the catalogue, put it 
in a special bank or jar. Then when you have enough 
to make it worthwhile, talk with a reliable coin deal- 
er about them. Tell him what you have, and ask what 
he is looking for. 

The profits from these treasure hunts can be in- 
vested in rolls of newly minted coins from the U.S. 
Treasury. Except for postage, there is no extra charge. 
The value of the coins positively will not decline, and 
as a long-term investment they may bring tremen- 
dous profits. 

Coins bought this way years ago and kept in their 
original condition may now bring a fortune. A 1921 — 
half dollar is worth about forty dollars; a 1932 d 
(d means Denver mint) quarter, about twenty dol- 
lars; a 1927 s (s means San Francisco mint) nickel, 
about twenty-five dollars. 

The money in your pocket may not only be worth 
more than you think, but may even help provide for 
your child’s future security. Why not start checking 
your money right now? Whether you do it as a hobby 
or because it does pay off a little, there is always the 
chance of your hitting the jackpot. You might find 
an 1827 Bust-type quarter (value, over five hundred 
dollars) or even a Confederate States of America 1861 
half dollar in original condition (value, three thou- 
sand dollars). 





Charles Patti’s articles on such diverse subjects as 
babies, stamps, and pets have appeared in a wide va- 
riety of periodicals. In 1951 Mr. Patti won a Freedoms 
Foundation award for his essay on the subject of 
“Freedom—American Style.” 
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CONVERSATION 


Dear Editor: 

Since the beginning of this year I have been receiving 
the National Parent-Teacher, and I want to express my 
gratitude to you. 

I spent the school year 1954-55 as an exchange teacher 
in Minnesota, where I taught seventh- and eighth-grade 
social studies at the Edina-Morningside Public High 
School. I am now back at my old job at Vinstra—halfway 
between Oslo and Trondheim—at Gudbrandsdal Off. 
landsgymnas (Rural Public High School), where I teach 
chiefly eleventh- and twelfth-grade English and French. 

My wife, who is a teacher,. spent half a year with me 
in your country, and we traveled through twenty-two of 
the states. Our two young daughters stayed in Norway. 
Thus we have a triple interest in your magazine—as 
teachers, as parents, and as students of American life. 

An article which we have read with great interest and 
profit—if I should single out an example—is “Helping 
Them over Hurdles” in the March issue. We pass on our 
copies to the other members of the teaching staff when 
we have read them. 
Vinstra, Norway 


A. H. Essinc 


Dear Editor: 

While going through the current issue of the magazine, 
I felt an irresistible urge to write you about my great ad- 
miration and appreciation for its fine articles. Aside from 
the excellent material on many subjects, I’m convinced 
that the structure of the magazine is flawless. There is 
something about a complete article on consecutive pages 
that rates high with me! 


Redway, California Mrs. H. E. Tucker 


Dear Editor: 

Although neither a parent nor a teacher in the public 
schools, I, being a pastor, find the National Parent- 
Teacher very helpful in informing me on the subjects that 
face the parents and teachers with whom I have to deal. 
It serves me in opening new avenues of understanding 
to my own field of education. 

Carlisle, Arkansas Tue RevEREND L. G. GATLIN 


Dear Editor: 

Just a note to tell you that the magazine seems much 
more interesting to me than in previous years. For in- 
stance, the March issue gave me something to work on in 
the problem of getting my son to help with household 
chores. 

Emphasis on the parent angle, rather than on over-all 
education problems, makes this a good magazine. What 
appeal particularly to me are things I can read and bene- 
fit from by myself, rather than the discussion items, which 
we have never used in our P.T.A. No time available, I 
guess. It’s hard to get excited over budgets in the state 
capital. But a work sheet to analyze TV viewing—that 
can be considered right here in the home! 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Mrs. W. B. YARNALL 


Dear Editor: 
This is a letter of appreciation for a fine magazine. I 


have put off writing you for several years, but I do want 
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by Maal 


to let you know how much it means to a local unit presi- 
dent to have such a wealth of information and study 
material at her finger tips. 


Corpus Christi, Texas Mrs. JOHN D. Davis, JR. 


Dear Editor: 

I am like a grandmother Chessie cat about the maga- 
zine because it gets better and better. It played a promi- 
nent part in the rearing of my son, and he is all I could 
ask him to be. Now my two granddaughters are under 
magazine supervision. 

I was very pleased with Baby David Grant's picture. 
Thank you for giving us that cover. 


Griffin, Georgia Mrs. J]. C. OWEN 


Dear Editor: 

I live on a farm quite a distance from San Francisco 
and rarely get into town. However, I find I can feel the 
pulse of the modern world most accurately through the 
medium of the scholarly minds contributing to your mag- 
azine. World events of tomorrow are being shaped in the 
minds of our youth today, and I feel most heartened and 
encouraged when I see your sane and sensitive approach 
to the fundamentals of living. 


Bolinas, California Mrs. Acnes Cope 


Dear Editor: 

The National Parent-Teacher has helped me beyond 
words in my search for understanding of education today. 
I have been a subscriber for eight years and have kept 
most of my copies for reference. By using the lists of re- 
sources that you give from time to time, I have built up a 
library of books and pamphlets that are slowly unfolding 
the educational picture to me. 

From the viewpoint of a housewife and parent, my con- 
clusions (as of now) are that educators entered into their 
“experimental” years of change in teaching methods and 
curriculum before an adequate testing period and before 
the majority of teachers and parents were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the reasons for the changes and with the new 
aims and goals of education. 

With these changes has come a change in the relative 
position of parents in regard to the new curriculum. A 
new partnership is emerging, and many parents and teach- 
ers do not seem quite ready to accept it. There is still a 
lack of understanding and cooperation between parents 
and teachers in too many school systems. 

However, we should have faith in the ability of the 
American people to work constructively together. We 
must “sow” a harvest of cooperation for better schools, a 
better America, and a better world. We often fear and 
usually dislike what we do not understand, but with un- 
derstanding comes a greater vision of the future and of 
our place in that future. We parents and teachers must 
work together! 

Your magazine is needed in every American home to- 
day. It improves with each passing year. Because of your 
magazine, I have become a more enlightened parent with 
a new viewpoint on education. 


Irving, Texas Mrs. W. L. LEARN 
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CLINTON, in west central Oklahoma, is a lively little 
city that has developed a high degree of community 
cooperation under the leadership of the Clinton 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. An out- 
standing example of community spirit and of the 
ability of citizens to work together is the P.T.A. va- 
riety show, which gave its eighth annual performance 
in March. The project started as a way to bring local 
parent-teacher associations into a closer working re- 
lationship and has succeeded in drawing the whole 
town into participation. Because of the ability of its 
managers and the talent of its performers, the show 
has played three sell-out performances each spring 
and has realized substantial amounts for the coun- 
cil treasury. 

If this were the whole story it would be only a 
good example of an approved, ethical money-raising 
device for P.T.A.’s. But the Clinton Council's project 
is placed in a special category by the levelheaded, 
P.T.A.-approved uses to which the money has been 
put. Even the recognition given the capable and de- 
voted services of the producer-director—a former 
teacher and at present a member of the Clinton 
school board—has been in the form of scholarships 


Youngsters of Clinton and Custer counties embark for a week's 
stay at Camp Minnetonka—one of the Clinton Council's cooper- 
ative projects. 
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honoring her mother, a pioneer schoolteacher. These 
awards (four have been granted so far) are presented 
to young future teachers graduating from Clinton 
High School. 


Investment in Youth 


For the most part, however, the money raised by 
the council project almost never goes into service 
alone but is accompanied by good, hard, devoted 
volunteer work sparked by parent-teacher leaders. 
For instance: 

P.T.A. representatives serve on the Summer Rec- 
reation Board of Clinton, and to this board the coun- 
cil last year contributed six hundred dollars for the 
summer playground program. 

Two P.T.A. members are appointed to the Teen- 
Town Board. They not only attend meetings faith- 
fully as official representatives of the P.T.A. but give 
volunteer service to the program. The council recent- 
ly presented the organization with twenty-five dol- 
lars’ worth of dance records. 

Several summers ago the Clinton Council took in 
its stride the invitation of a wealthy philanthropist 
to send Clinton and Custer County youngsters for a 
week’s expense-paid stay at Camp Minnetonka on 
Lake Texoma. As in most of the council’s enterprises, 
almost everyone in town got into the act before the 
105 children embarked in three buses for their out- 
ing. Several hundred dollars of P.T.A. money and 
countless hours of P.T.A. organizing went inte ar- 
rangements for the trip. The council president, her- 
self a teacher, served as camp director and was as- 
sisted by a nurse, counselors, and recreation directors. 
The state senator through whom the gift was ex- 
tended accompanied the caravan and served in every 
capacity, from consultant to handy man. 

As a matter of regular policy, the council sends 
delegates to clinics and workshops, such as mental 
health institutes, educational meetings, and civil de- 
fense training schools. The fire chief, characterized 
as “a good P.T.A.-er,” was an early beneficiary of this 
program. He was sent with expenses paid to the 
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federal civil defense school on the campus of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. 


The Community Gets a Kindergarten 


Perhaps the proudest accomplishment of the coun- 
cil was to organize and coriduct’a kindergarten pro- 
gram for the past several years. Under Oklahoma stat- 
utes, kindergartens are not provided as a part of the 
program of public education. Only a few large popu- 
lation centers are able to provide free kindergarten 
instruction. In Clinton the council of parent-teacher 
associations took the initiative in setting up a demon- 
stration kindergarten, again with a large amount of 
community cooperation. A fine, new building that 
had been constructed by the Catholic Church for a 
school was rented at a very nominal sum. Then the 
council set up rules, made arrangements for pupils, 
found or otherwise supplied furnishings, and em- 
ployed a teacher. It is able to provide a supervised 
program of instruction for about fifty youngsters 
every year at a fee of seven dollars a month per child. 

To anyone who inspects the attractive kinder- 
garten room, it comes as a surprise to learn of the 
humble origins of the cut-down tables and handy 
shelves—all painted a gleaming white by the Clinton 


Fire Department. Books, rhythm instruments, a piano, 
a play store, and other equipment are the result of 
thoughtful giving, skillful “make-do,” or inspired 
scrounging. 

Very proud is the council of the new P.T.A. unit 
recently organized by the parents of these preschool- 
ers. A six-member board chosen by the council acts 
in the capacity of school board for the kindergarten. 
The kindergarten’s P.T.A. handles concessions at the 
variety show, but this is the only financial assistance 
now given by the council. 

In late winter of every year, composers start con- 
triving tunes for new lyrics, the director fits a new 
plot to traditional jokes, vocalists and dancers limber 
up, and the various parts of the organization begin 
to click, getting ready for another gala performance. 
Each of the participants can look pridefully back- 
ward as well as forward upon the educational and 
recreational opportunities that his efforts have made 
and are making possible for the children of the 
community. The Clinton Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations deserves a big hand for an outstanding 
performance! 

—NorMA N. BurkKITT 
Chairman, National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine Committee 





CAN YOU conceive of a project that stimulates chil- 
dren’s interest in science, introduces boys and girls 
to opportunities for scientific careers in your com- 
munity, and acquaints the people of your town with 
the scientific and technological processes used in 
local industries and professions? It sounds like quite 
an order, doesn’t it? Yet the Science Fair sponsored 
by the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations achieved all this—and more. 

The annual convention of the Iowa Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is to be held in Cedar Rapids 
in October 1956, and our council needed funds to 
finance its activities as hostess group for the conven- 
tion. We wanted our fund-raising event to be stimu- 
lating and interesting. We wanted it to be a real 
community affair that would engage the participa- 
tion of many people. Above all, we wanted it to have 
educational value for children, youth, and adults. 

To plan the event we organized a special commit- 
tee of twenty P.T.A. representatives—nine men and 
eleven women, one of whom was the council presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alton Van Note. Two husband-wife teams, 
Dr. and Mrs. V. O. Hasek and Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
DeWald, served as co-chairmen. Four of the men on 
the committee were high school science teachers, and 
one was a member of the school board. 

Our committee members were well aware that sci- 
entific progress is essential to the economy, health, 
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and safety of our nation and that the growing critical 
shortage of scientists, engineers, technicians, and sci- 
ence teachers imperils the welfare—perhaps the sur- 
vival—of our country. 

Through a science fair we believed we could dem- 
onstrate to our boys and girls that there are many 
careers for those interested in scientific or technical 
training. We believed that school courses in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and biology would have 
more attraction for youngsters and make more sense 
to them if they could actually see the scientific proc- 
esses used by modern industries in our city. We also 


The adult attendant in this booth at the Science Fair demon- 
strated the principle of solar energy to his youthful audience. 
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Children watch intently as a biology professor dissects a frog. 


saw in the fair an opportunity to give recognition 
to boys and girls who were already demonstrating 
their interest and ability in scientific fields. 

With these goals in mind, we planned our two- 
day Science Fair to be held in the Memorial Coli- 
seum. We invited industries, professors, organiza- 
tions, and governmental agencies in Cedar Rapids to 
exhibit scientific processes used in their operations. 
We also invited students to display any scientific 
apparatus or devices they had made. 

The response was excellent. Exhibits included 
equipment as varied as a steam turbine, a weather 
balloon, a chick incubator, a pill-making machine, 
an oscillator, electronic devices of many kinds, and 
an airplane instrument panel. There were scale mod- 
els of road-building machinery, jet engines, and an 
aviation wind tunnel. There were demonstrations of 
water purification, meat processing, butter making, 
microfilming, navigation, milk testing, furniture man- 
ufacturing, and printing. The library displayed books 
on science and the history of science. A team of stu- 
dent medical technologists from a hospital showed 
the tools and techniques used by laboratory workers. 
A telephone company illustrated the principle of 
solar energy. 

One of the most popular exhibits was directed by 
a college professor of biology, who dissected a frog 
before the eyes of his fascinated audience. The con- 
tractions of the exposed beating heart were registered 
on a kymograph. Children and adults reacted differ- 
ently to the exhibit. Adults accepted the professor’s 
statement that the heart would continue to beat. But 
many children returned to see for themselves! 


Teen-age Talent 


Still other exhibits showed interesting facts in the 
fields of meteorology and astronomy. An especially 
popular one (and probably the noisiest) was a jet 
engine constructed by teen-ager Bill Prastka. 

Through our project we were able to provide an 
opportunity for a number of young people like Bill 
to work with adults in an educational enterprise of 
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value to our community. Four students took entire 
responsibility for drafting the floor plan for the 
exhibits. More than twenty students prepared dis- 
plays in the fields of taxidermy, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and other physical sciences. For the two 
days of the fair, organ music was provided by stu- 
dent musicians. Other students served as attendants 
in eighteen of rhe exhibits. 

More than three hundred volunteer workers— 
P.T.A. members (fathers, mothers, and teachers), 
students, and exhibitors—helped to prepare, man, 
and dismantle the Science Fair. From the first we 
had the full cooperation of teachers, school admin- 
istrators, industrialists, business and _ professional 
men, civic groups, and newspapers, radio, and TV. 

A teacher from a nearby city brought his students 
to the fair in a school bus. An elementary school 
principal praised the fair “for building experience- 
backgrounds—the prerequisite for understanding 
what is read in textbooks.” A clergyman said, “This 
experience will be of inestimable value to many 
children as they work their way toward their choice 
of their life’s vocation.” 


The Proof of the Pudding 


According to a student exhibitor, the fair “proved 
that science is not a dull book subject but a field 
of adventure and excitement. It also gave recognition 
to students who have done serious work in a scien- 
tific subject.” 

From students, exhibitors, teachers, and others 
have come many requests for a repeat performance. 
This quotation from a physician’s letter is typical: 
“It was a revelation to many who have lived in this 
city for years to find such a varied display of scien- 
tific processes. I can’t possibly praise it enough, and 
strongly urge that it become an annual event.” 

Thus through our fair we not only raised $1,057.82 
for our convention fund but at the same time pro- 
vided vocational guidance for students and a stimu- 
lating educational experience for the community. 
And when we sat down to evaluate the project we 
found still more “plus” features. Among these we 
can list the involvement of students as co-workers; 
the pleasurable participation of many adult workers; 
the good will and respect accorded the parent-teacher 
organization for a project of service to the commu- 
nity; and the fine cooperative relationships estab- 
lished between the council and representatives of 
business, industry, education, the professions, and 
governmental agencies. 

“Repeat performance by popular request” is a 
lovely phrase. There couldn’t be one more welcome. 
So we are planning now for another science fair 
next year. < —Doris E. VAN NOTE 
President, Cedar Rapids Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations 
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Horizons of Mental Health 


Recently a mental health specialist spoke at a dinner 
meeting in New York City. The audience listened to him 
with the keen attention reserved for one of the most 
thoughtful and distinguished spokesmen in this field— 
Brock Chisholm, M.D., psychiatrist and former director of 
the World Health Organization. At the climax of his stir- 
ring address he appealed directly to an audience that 
reached far beyond the group of dinner guests. Speaking 
to all Americans, Dr. Chisholm said: 

“The mental health movement is one of the great 
pressures in the direction of sanity and eventually peace 
on earth. But mental health cannot be given to people by 
psychiatrists, sociologists, psychologists, or any other kind 
of technical person. This is a job for the people of the 
world in their own homes, in their schools, in their 
churches, everywhere they come together. ... Only to 
the degree that mental health is a people’s movement—so 
that people can learn to feel and live in a different way, 
appropriate to a new world—can the mental health move- 
ment be effective. This is a responsibility that lies heavily 
on the ‘shoulders of every person everywhere who is 
capable of recognizing it.” 

The National Parent-Teacher has long recognized and 
shouldered this responsibility. And so have its readers, 
judging by the warm response to the 1955-56 parent 
education programs. Because of our subscribers’ intense 
interest in the theme “For a Lifetime of Mental Health,” 
the 1956-57 programs will continue to emphasize mental 
and emotional well-being. “Horizons of Mental Health” 
is the theme of the new series. The three courses will be 
directed by the same able specialists who conducted them 
last year: Ruth Strang, Bess Goodykoontz, and Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. 


Following are the titles of the articles in the study- 
discussion programs: 


PRESCHOOL COURSE 


Do Children Grow by Timetables? 

Safe but Sturdy 

What Shall We Read to Our Children? 
Why Hasn’t He Talked Yet? 

JANUARY What Grandparents Are For 

FEBRUARY How Early Does Discipline Begin? 
MARCH Shall We Send Him to Nursery School? 
APRIL Baby’s Demands and Parent’s Desires 


SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Teacher and Parent Talk It Over 

Do Parents Teach the 3 R’s? 

When Friendship Is in Flower 

Gifts Good for Learning 

JANUARY Shall the Rod Be Spared in School? 
FEBRUARY Children Need Time of Their Own 
MARCH “The Best There Is in Them To Be” 
APRIL Lasting Lessons in Spiritual Values 


ADOLESCENT COURSE 


SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 


What Is the Press Doing to Teen-agers? 
Agenda for Adolescents 
Boy Meets Girl—Then What? 


DECEMBER 


and 
School —— a Job 
or _ 


JANUARY Are Clashes Inevitable? 

FEBRUARY What They Worry About and Why 
MARCH “Getting Tough” Doesn't Help 

APRIL Are We Prolonging Youth’s Dependence? 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


The Court Jester—Excellent. 
Heidi and Peter—Children, good; young people, yes; adults, pleasant. 
The Lone Ranger—Good western. 


Family 


The Animal World—Children, yes; young people, interesting but long; adults, 
interesting. 

The Benny Goodman Story—Children, possibly overlong; young people, good; 
adults, good of its type. 

Care vsel—Children, a bit long; young people, excellent; zdults, fine entertainment. 

Forever, Darling—Children and young people, yes; adults, amusing fantasy farce. 

Glory—Entertaining of its type. 

Good Morning, Miss Dove—Children and young people, yes; adults, nostalgic. 

The Kettles in the Ozorks—Children, yes; young people and adults, Kettle fans. 

Land of the Bible—Children, good; young people and adults, excellent. 

Lovers and Lollipops—Children, yes; young people, good; adults, delightful. 

Our Miss Brooks—Children, yes; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

Quentin Durward—Children, fair; young people and adults, entertaining. 

Seven Wonders of the World—F air. 


Adults and Young People 


Abdulich the Great—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Anything Goes—Children and young people, fair; adults, hackneyed musical 

At Gunpoiat—Children, not for the restless; young people, good; adults, good, 
mature western. 

Backlash—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, western fans. 

Battle Stations—Good of its type. 

The Bold and the Brave—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, pretentious. 

The Bottom of the Bottle—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Cash on Delivery—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Come Next Spriag—Children, yes; young people and adults, entertaining 

The Coaquveror—Children and young people, trash; adults, lavish trash. 

The Court-Martial of Billy Mitchell —Children, mature, but “yes” with discussion; 

young people, needs to be discussed; adults, excellent. 

Walks Among Us—Children, no; young people and adults, por. 

Dance, Little Lady—Children and young people, of interest to ballet i. rk 
adults, fair. 

Diabolique—Children and young people, no; adults, definitely a matter of taste. 

Diane—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, showy period piece. 

Doctor at Sea—Children, yes; young people, amusing; adults, fair. 

Don Juaa—Children, mature; young people and adults, fair. 

Flame of the Islands—Children and young people, no; adults, trash. 

Fury ot Guasight Pass—Western fans. 

Ghost Towa—Children and young people, slow; adults, western fans. 

Golden Demoa—Children and young people, mature; adults, good of its type. 

Hell on Frisco Bay—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Hot Blood—Children and young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Houston Story—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Cll Cry Tomerrow—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

The Indian Fighter—Children, mature; young people and adults, western fans. 

Jail Buster—Poor. 

Joe Macbeth—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Jubal—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, superior western. 

The Killer Is Loose—Children, no; young people, tense; adults, good thriller. 

Kismet—Children, no; young people, sensual; adults, fair of its kind. 

The Ledykillers—Children and young people, yes; adults, good fun. 

The Last Hvat—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Letters from My Wiadmill—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Lieutenant Wore Skirts—Children, no; young people, overly sophisticated; 
adults, matter of taste. 

The Man with the Golden Arm—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter 
of taste. 

The Man Who Knew Too Much—-Children, yes; young people and adults, good of its type. 

The Man Who Never Was—Children, no; young people, yes; adults, excellent 
melodrama. 

Maafish—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Miracle in the Rain—Children and young people, matter of taste; adults, tear jerker. 

Never Say Good-by—Children, poor; young people, possibly; adults, matter of taste. 

The Night My Number Came Up—Children, yes; young people and adults, very good. 

Parsifol—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Patterns—Children, mature; young people and adults, provocative. 

Picasso—Children and young people, mature; adults, good. 

Pienie—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, provocative. 

Postmark for Daager—Children and young people, poor; adults, whodunit fans. 

Rains of Raachipyr—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Ransom— Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent of its type. 

Red Sundowa—Children, poor; young people and adults, western fans 

Return of Don Camillo—Children, with explanation; young people and adults, good. 

Richard t#—Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent. 

The Rose Tattoo—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Semurai—Children and young people, mature; adults, good. 

Shack Out on 101—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, routine. 

Shadow of the Eagle—F air. 

Slightly Scorlet—Children and young people, no; adults, trashy. 

Storm Fear—Children and young people, unwholesome; adults, poor. 

The Strange Passioe—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Target Zero—Poor. 

The Teader Trap—Good entertainment. 

There's Always Tomorrow—Children, yes; young people and adults, fair entertainment. 

Three Bad Sisters—Children and young people, no; adults, pure trash. 

Too Bad She's Bad—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Top Gue—Western fans. 

Uranium Boom—Children, no; young people and adults, trash. 

World in My Corseor—-Fair. 


i“ type. 





MOTION PICTURE 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louis L. BUCKLIN 





From 8 to 12 years 


Goodbye, My Lady—Warner Brothers. Direction, William A. 
Wellman. An appealing story of a boy and a dog. Brandon de 
Wilde lives with his uncle, Walter Brennan, in a cabin deep in 
a Mississippi swamp. One eerie night Brandon finds a dog who 
runs from all but him. This unusual creature doesn’t bark 
but laughs and cries, washes itself as daintily as a cat, and has 
an incredible sense of smell. Boy and dog become fast friends, 
but eventually the boy realizes that he must give his pet back to 
its owner. The teachings of his uncle—a lazy, illiterate, but 
loving and conscientious old codger—are reflected in the charac- 
ter of the boy. Leading players: Brandon de Wilde, Walter 
Brennan, Phil Harris. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


The Face of Lincoln—Diamond Jubilee Production. University of 
Southern California. As the rugged countenance of Abraham 
Lincoln emerges from a lump of clay under the skillful fingers 


Brandon de Wilde finds a friend in Goodbye, My Lady. 











of a sculptor, the voice of the artist describes the great man’s 
life. Lincoln’s youthful countenance, incomplete in clay as in 
life, holds an indefinable dignity and authority. As the pres- 
sures of the presidency and long years of war carve out the 
cheekbones and deepen the eyes, the sad but majestic face with 
which we are most familiar is gradually revealed. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Rewarding Good Good 
On the Threshold of Space—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Robert 
D. Webb. This semidocumentary picture illustrates the dra- 
matic, almost fantastic problems with which the medical men 
in the Air Force must contend as man soars ever faster and far- 
ther into space. It is one thing to design a craft that will reach 
100,000 feet, but it is another to determihe through human 
research how man can survive in such a craft. The story is 
built around a young doctor who has been to “jump school” 
and uses himself as a guinea pig in the scientific analysis of 
parachute jumping. Leading players: John MHodiak, Guy 
Madison, Virginia Leith. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Thrilling Exciting Yes 
Serenade—Warner Brothers. Direction, Anthony Mann. Mario 
Lanza returns to the screen in the role of a simple country boy 
whose stentorian voice excites the interest of a wealthy young 
woman (Joan Fontaine). Inspired by love of his beautiful bene- 
factress, he sings his heart out—in cafés, in local operas, on con- 
cert tours—until at last he makes his debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. When Miss Fontaine loses interest in him, he 
disintegrates rapidly and falls gravely ill in Mexico. There the 
love of a beautiful Spanish girl restores his confidence and with 
it voice, friends, and career. Production values are excellent, and 
Mr. Lanza enacts his role well. Leading players: Mario Lanza, 
Joan Fontaine, Sarita Montiel. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good of its type Good of its type Mature 
Touch and Go—Universal-International. Direction, Michael Tru- 
man. A British designer of modern furniture, frustrated by his 
Victorian-minded employer, determines to take his talents to 
Australia. As he and his wife and daughter prepare for the trip 
that none of them really wants, the family cat—a huge, saga- 
cious ball of black fur—escapes from her basket. It does not re- 
quire a sixth sense to predict the outcome of the story, but the 
telling is none the less delightful, human, and amusing. There 
is a fine appreciation of the understanding and sympathy that 
make for good family relationships. Deft direction, capable 
casting, and bubbling humor. Leading players: Jack Hawkins, 
Margaret Johnston. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good fun Good fun Yes 


The Angel Who Pawned Her Harp—Associated Artists. Direction, 
Alan Bromly. Islington, one ,of London’s less prosperous bor- 
oughs, is the setting for an ufpretentious little British fantasy. 
A golden-haired angel is sent there to help solve the problems 
of certain inhabitants, including a lonely pawnbroker and his 
young assistant. If the direction lacks the ethereal quality of 
the theme, there are nevertheless some pleasant moments in 
this picture. Leading players: Diane Cilento, Felix Aylmer, 
Jerry Desmonde. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair entertainment Fair Fair 
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Blackjack Ketchum, Desperado—Columbia. Direction, Earl Bel 
lamy. Blackjack Ketchum, who has the fastest draw in New 
Mexico, has a yen to confine himself to ranching, but he soon 
learns that he can’t. A group of ranchers threaten to overrun 
grazing lands by stampeding their cattle through homesteads 
and terrorizing townspeople with hired gunmer Blackjack 
wipes out the gang almost singlehanded with a combination of 
strategy and that famous fast draw. Leading players: Howard 
Duff, Victor Jory. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Western fans Western fans 


Western fans 
Broken Star—United Artists. Direction, Lesley Selander. The star 
in the title of this western symbolizes a deputy sheriff who 
murders for gold. Fortunately his superior is scrupulous about 
investigating his deputy in what appears to be an act of self- 
defense. The final showdown involves members of a protection 
racket, an Indian agent, a badly beaten girl, and gunplay in an 
abandoned mine. A crude café scene is unsuitable for younger 
audiences. Leading players: Howard Duff, Lita Baron 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Poor No 


Cockleshell Heroes—Columbia. Direction, José Ferrer. An unusual 
and well-told World War If melodrama based on a true story. 
The only two survivors of the actual operation acted as tech- 
nical advisers. A small, gallant band of Royal Marines are 
trained for a hazardous mission—to paralyze Nazi merchant 
shipping in Bordeaux Harbor. They do it by paddling in 
canoes (called cockleshells) down the Gironde River and then, 
under the blazing searchlights and guns of aroused Nazi patrol 
boats, placing underwater magnetic mines on the German sup- 
ply ships. Leading players: José Ferrer, Trevor Howard. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Tense 
Comanche—United Artists. Direction, George Sherman. Quanah 
Parker, half-white chief of the Comanches, makes bloody raids 
on the white men occupying Indian lands until the American 
chief of scouts, his cousin, proposes a treaty of peace in which 
the lives of the Indians will be protected. Involved in the ac 
tion are a deposed scout chief and Indian hater, a fair-minded 
colonel, and a beautiful Spanish girl. Leading players: Dana 
Andrews, Kent Smith, Linda Cristal. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Routine Cinemascope western 


Crime in the Streets—Allied Artists. Direction, Donald Siegel. 
When the leader of a gang of hoodlums suddenly decides to 
kill a neighbor, only two of his boys will go along with him. 
One is a giggling psychopath; the other, a round-faced fifteen- 
year-old, desperately determined to prove his manhood. James 
Whitmore plays well the difficult role of the social worker who 
quietly endures jeers from the boys as he stands by, seeking 
unobtrusively to reach, sustain, and help them when they get 
into trouble. The boys—cynical, sure, at the same time trag- 
ically vulnerable as they become intoxicated with the attention 
they secure from their lawlessness—are realistically portrayed. 
Leading players: James Whitmore, John Cassavetes, Sal Mineo. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Provocative No No 
A Day of Fury—Universal-International. Direction, Harmon 
Jones. The day of the gunman seems to be over in a little 
western town until Dale Robertson arrives. He turns back the 
clock by reopening the saloon, restoring the dance-hall girls, 
providing liquor tor a young killer, and setting the people 
against one another. But the town marshal owes the gunman 
his life, and until that score is evened he cannot bring himself to 
prove who is faster on the draw. Leading players: Dale Robert- 
son, Mara Corday, Jock Mahoney. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Western fans Western fans No 


Forbidden Planet—MGM. Direction, Fred McLeod Wilcox. An 
ingenious, imaginative science-fiction tale, richly mounted, in 
Cinemascope and Eastman color. Searching for the members of 
a lost expedition, a space ship lands on an obscure little planet. 
There the officers find a doctor and his daughter, the sole survi- 
vors, living in a luxurious villa and served by an intellectual 
and engaging robot. Ultimately the men defeat the powerful 
manifestation of evil that appears when the doctor unwittingly 
uses secrets known to the former inhabitants of the planet. 
Leading players: Walter Pidgeon, Ann Francis. 

Adults 15-18 

Good science fiction Good science fiction 


Gaby—MGM. Direction, Curtis Bernhardt. Another variation of 
Waterloo Bridge becomes a touchingly beautiful love story 
through the sincere acting of Leslie Caron and John Kerr. A 
romance develops when Gaby, a member of a French corps de 
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ballet playing in London in 1944, meets Greg, an American 
paratrooper on forty-eight-hour leave. Everyone, including the 
U.S. Army, conspires to delay their marriage until Greg’s leave 
is suddenly cut short by D day. As a war story the film holds 
only a reflection of horror. Its theme—that difficulties in moral- 
ity and human relations arise out of war and not out of 
essential character—is significant but not deeply probed. Lead- 
ing players: Leslie Caron, John Kerr. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Tender love story Mature No 


Great Day in the Morning—RKO. Direction, Jacques Tourneur. 
A Civil War western in which Robert Stack, a wistful southern 
adventurer, wanders into a frontier border town, wins a saloon 
at cards, and settles down to make money. When his com- 
patriots get into trouble, our hero reluctantly yields to the call 
of duty. Renouncing love and fortune, he goes (stil! wistfully) 
to battle for his cause. Leading players: Robert Stack, Ruth 
Roman, 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Western fans Western fans 
House of Ricordi—Manson. Direction, Carmine Gallone. The 
story of the golden age of Italian opera is tied in with the 
history of the House of Ricordi, a famous music-publishing 
house. Snatches of lovely operatic music, beautifully sung, are 
interspersed with sentimental, sometimes touching bits of leg- 
ends woven about such composers as Rossini, Verdi, and 
Puccini. Leading players: Roland Alexander, Miriam Bru, 
Paola Stoppa, Marta Toren 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Charming of its type Matter of taste Mature 


Last Ten Days—Columbia. Direction, G. W. Pabst. A powerful 
dramatization of Hitler’s last ten days. The screen story by 
Erich Maria Remarque is based on the book Ten Days To Die. 
The trantic efforts of the Fuehrer to postpone the death he 
knows is inevitable are horrifying and fascinating. Background 
scenes showing the cynical deterioration of the men around 
him and the tragedy involving the few who realized the truth 
are brilliantly etched. Albin Skoda gives a painstaking and 
subtly wrought characterization as Hitler. Leading players: 
Albin Skoda, Oskar Werner. 

Adults 15-18 


Matter of taste Unpleasant 


Make Me an Offer—British Lion. Direction, Cyril Frankel. An 
engaging comedy, photographed in Eastman color, reveals once 
more the British talent for creating warm and _ believable 
characters even when the film’s plot is frankly farfetched. Peter 
Finch is a young antique dealer whose lifelong ambition has 
been to track down a rare green Wedgwood vase. He finally 
discovers it among the possessions of a penniless baronet. 
Adrienne Corri is delightful as the tiighty custodian of the vase. 
Leading players: Peter Finch, Wilfred Lawson, Rosalie Crutch- 
ley, Adrienne Corri. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining Mature No 


Meet Me in Las Vegas—MGM. Direction, Roy Rowland. A lush 
Cinemascope spectacular is set in the fabulous Hotel Sands in 
Las Vegas. Dan Dailey, popular man around the gambling 
tables, is at heart a home-loving rancher. Bumping into Cyd 
Charisse, a haughty ballerina, he discovers that by holding her 
hand he can win every time. The unlikely partnership proves 
the truth of the old adage—lucky in cards, unlucky in love— 
and, of course, vice versa. Highlights in an elaborate display of 
talent are the dancing of Miss Charisse in both classical and 
romantic ballet and a rather sophisticated variation of the old 
Frankie and Johnnie routine. Leading players: Dan Dailey, 
Cyd Charisse. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Sophisticated No 


Mohawk—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Kurt Neumann. This 
plebeian melodrama of white man versus Indian takes place 
among the Iroquois, this time in New York State. Student 
reviewers observed that the traditional fights between white 
man and Indian were no longer entertaining to them. Leading 
players: Scott Brady, Rita Gam. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor Poor 


1984—Columbia. Direction, Michael Anderson. Based on George 
Orwell’s novel, this chilling melodrama has the terrifying 
quality of a nightmare. Orwell’s grim prophecies of a totalitar- 
ian world are not to be lightly shrugged off. We are already 
too familiar with some of the characteristics of that world— 
falsifications of history, brainwashing, manipulation of the 
language, incessant streams of propaganda, the skillful exploita- 
tion of mob psychology. The performances of Edmond O’Brien 
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and Jan Sterling as the government workers whose attempt to 
find happiness ends in their utter degradation, and that of 
Michael Redgrave as the official who betrays them, convey the 
complete dehumanization of this world. Leading players: 
Edmond O'Brien, Michael Redgrave, Jan Sterling. 

Adults a! 15-18 12-15 
Thought-provoking Yes, with discussion No 


Over Exposed—Columbia. Direction, Lewis Seeley. A tawdry, 
true-confession type of tale. A blonde night-club photographer 
attempts to blackmail a criminal by means of a snapshot that 
would destroy his alibi in a murder case. Leading players: Cleo 
Moore, Richard Crerna. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Trash Trash No 


The Price of Fear—Universal-International. Direction, Abner 
Biberman. A gangster killing and a hit-and-run accident occur 
almost simultaneously. Through a chain of circumstances, an 
innocent man is accused of both. He is placed in the odd posi- 
tion of being able to use one as an alibi for the other until he 
can pin the guilt on the real culprit in each case. This little 
chore is complicated by the woman responsible for the accident, 
who stoops to some rather low tricks to protect herself and 
implicate him. The tangled plot finally unravels in a burst of 
violence. Leading players: Merle Oberon, Lex Barker, Charles 
Drake. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor Poor 


The River Changes—Warner Brothers. Direction, Owen Crump. 
Made in West Germany with a native cast, this off-beat picture 
describes the fate of a tiny peasant village that falls under 
totalitarian domination. A landslide causes the river that had 
separated the village from an Iron Curtain country to change 
its course. The bewilderment and disbelief of the villagers 
when Communist officials take over their town grow into 
steadily mounting terror. In an exciting climax the villagers 
flee across the river to safety. The realistic acting is noteworthy; 
the romantic episodes are a bit theatrical. An Italian film with 
English dialogue dubbed in. Leading players: Henry Fisher, 
Nick Solomatin, Jasper V. Oertzen. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Absorbing Good Mature 


Rock Around the Clock—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. With 
Bill Haley and his Comets, Freddie Bell and his Bellboys, and 
the Platters beaiing out their favorite kind of music, rock-and- 
roll devotees are not likely to be bothered by the slim story 
and poor production values of this melodrama. In a fictional 
account of the phenomenal rise to popularity of this energetic 
form of entertainment, the plot stresses its appeal to young 
people. Those not so young may have trouble distinguishing 
one number from another. Leading players: Johnny Johnston, 
Lisa Gaye, Alan Freed. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


Stranger at My Door—Republic. Direction, William Witney. A 
preacher’s faith in God and a bank robber’s faith in a clean 
pistol and a good horse are pitted against each other when the 
young bandit uses the preacher’s farm as a hide-out. The rob- 
ber, first amused at efforts to convert him, is finally brought 
to grudging admiration of this man of God. Scenes in which 
the minister tries to tame a viciously rearing and charging 
horse are exciting but frightening. Overtures by the outlaw to 
the preacher’s wife are overly suggestive. Leading players: 
MacDonald Carey, Patricia Medina, Skip Homeier. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Western fans No 


Timetable— United Artists. Direction, Mark Stevens. The hand- 
some hero-villain of this film, an insurance investigator, is 
ordered to work on a train robbery, the “perfect crime” that he 
himself engineered. Once his carefully constructed timetable 
breaks down, clues lead to his eventual apprehension. Leading 
players: Mark Stevens, Felicia Farr. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Tribute to a Bad Man—MGM. Direction, Robert Wise. Although 
he is a ruthless cattle baron who rules his domain with an iron 
hand, James Cagney still finds room in his heart for tenderness 
toward those he befriends—notably a cowboy and a young 
woman, a former saloon entertainer. Two student reviewers dis- 
agreed on the picture’s merits. The girl felt that Mr. Cagney 
gave a fine performance and that the film is “a vivid and 
truthful picture of rustic frontier life” and “an excellent drama 
of man’s struggle against his own weakness.” The boy felt that, 
despite its technical expertness, the picture drags. “You go 
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away feeling the picture did not end right, and you are not 
convinced that the girl did not love the cowboy,” although 
she chose the middle-aged man. Leading players: James Cagney, 
Don Dubbins, Irene Pappas. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good western Mature No 


16MM FILMS 


And So They Grow—Campus Film Library. 28 minutes. This im- 
pressive film contains a wealth of material on interesting 
recreational activities for the elementary-age groups. Although 
it depicts an experimental project that is more extensively 
developed than is possible in most communities, it includes 
many varied and imaginative projects that could be adapted to 
whatever materials may be at hand. Outstanding among these 
is the complete building and equipping of a two-story play- 
house, from the buying of lumber and supplies to the making 
of the curtains and even the wallpaper by the girls in the 
group. The skill and understanding required of an effective 
leader are emphasized. Good color photography lends added 
interest. 


Children’s Fantasies—McGraw-Hill. 21 minutes. Such familiar 
children’s fantasies as fear of the dark, little playmates that 
don’t exist, and other imaginary or frightening characters are 
sympathetically discussed and their causes analyzed. Often they 
have their origin in the child’s relationship with his parents or 
in overstimulating experiences, but always to the child they are 
very real and should be treated with understanding. A penetrat- 
ing discussion of a very common childhood problem. 


Children’s Play—McGraw-Hill. 27 minutes. In contrast to the 
highly organized play schools typical of more urban areas, this 
film describes the spontaneous play in home and neighborhood 
of children who live in the “country.” Since parents are respon- 
sible for the necessary supervision in this situation, appropriate 
play materials and space, activities typical of different age 
groups, and frustrating experiences that should be avoided are 
explored. 


“Cinderella’—Contemporary Films. 10 minutes. 
“Thumbellina’’—Contemporary Films. 10 minutes. Unusual 
treatment of these beloved fairy tales is provided by Lottie 
Reiniger, who has created enchanting silhouettes of rare deli- 
cacy and fluidity of movement. Suited particularly to the pri- 
mary grades (an almost forgotten group in entertainment me- 
dia), the film accents the whimsical and humorous rather than 
the frightening. 


Learning Is Searching—Vassar College, Department of Child 
Study. 20 minutes. “Learning how to find out” is demonstrated 
in this film as a third-grade class pursues its study of “man’s 
use of tools.” Field trips to observe construction projects in the 
neighborhood lead to a better understanding of what tools 
actually are. Then the children create simple tools as primitive 
man did and finally they write a “book” on their findings. Of 
value to groups interested in modern methods of education 
and the philosophy underlying them. 


Lobola—Contemporary Films. 26 minutes. More impressive than 
the anthropological study material in this film is the human 
element, dramatized in a poignant love story told by a young 
African native in the picturesque language of his people. When 
his father refuses to pay the “lobola,” or bride’s ransom, the 
son goes into the city to earn money to buy the girl he loves. 
There is pathos in his simple resignation to the conditions he 
finds there. With the same resignation he finally realizes he has 
been deserted and must accept the witch doctor’s prophecy: 
“Ahead there is a cloud that will rain for you.” 


* 

Sibling Relations and Personality—McGraw-Hill. 22 minutes. An 
outstanding child guidance film, not only for the scope of the 
problems it presents but for its emphasis on individual person- 
ality and relationships with parents. For instance, one boy’s 
competition with an older brother spurs him to greater efforts, 
while envy of her sister causes a girl to withdraw completely 
from competition. A companion film, Sibling Rivalries and 
Parents (10 minutes), suggests how parents can help improve 
family relations. 





Note: If any of the 16mm films listed here are not available 
for rental in your community, write the audio-visual services 
chairman of your state congress of parents and teachers and 
ask where they may be obtained. The extension department of 
your state university will also be able to give you this informa- 
tion—and perhaps to supply you with the film. 
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Cosmopolitan San Francisco forms a perfect backdrop for this year’s convention. Men and women from many 


avenues 
of service will discuss subjects of universal interest to every family in every community 


. An unusual new feature will be 
field trips to various areas of the city, where delegates will see for themselves news-making 


advances in the fields of 
health, parent and family life education, juvenile protection, secondary education, 


and special education 
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